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THOUGHTS ON EEVELATION. 



Galatians i. 8. 



• 



" Bui though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him he accursed, ^^ 

It is thus that the Apostle writes to the Galatian 
Church, tempted to listen to false teachers, who 
perverted the gospel of Christ. No language 
could express more strongly the independent 
character of faith. Having received the truth, 
they were expected to hold it, with a confidence * 
altogether irrespective of the channel through 
which they had received it: so absolutely so, 
that the Apostle's unsaying what he had taught, 
would not justify their ceasiag to believe. Nay, 
if any supposable higher personal creature au- 
thority, that of an angel from heaven, were to 
commend another gospel, than that which they 
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2 Thoughts 

had received, they were to reject it. Not, of 
course, that the cases he puts were to the 
Apostle's mind possible cases; but his putting 
tiiem is as instxuotive as if they were possible. 

That which would be our security, if our faith 
were exposed to so extreme a trial as the Apostle 
supposes, belongs to the nature of true faith at 
all times, and ought to be our conscious peace 
under any ordinary trial to our faith, and, indeed, 
apart from all such trial: while it is a most 
important end of every trial of faith, to awaken 
into consciousness the elements of such peace, 
when, through lack of trial, they have ceased to 
be realized. How jealous the Apostle was on this 
subject, the whole tenor of his teaching testifies ; 
which all accords with the view of the relation 
of teachers and taught, which he expresses when 
he says, " Not for that we have dominion over 
your faith, but are helpers of your joy : for by 
faith ye stand."^ 

It is in connexion with this subject, namely, 
the relation of the obligation of faith and of the 
sin of unbelief, to the inherent authority of truth, 
and the self-evidencing nature of light, that the 
" Essays and Keviews,'' and the discussions which 

1 2 Cor. i. 24. 



on Revelation. S 

they have occasioned, have a real interest for us. 
Men now say that too much importance has been 
attached to this book — that the sensation it has 
produced has been unreasoning and foolish, and 
is fast dying away. Much of what has been felt 
may have been foolish : doubtless much has been 
so. So wide an interest could scarcely be, in all 
its extent, deep, or truly earnest. But, I believe, 
none of us can have passed through this dis- 
cussion on the great subject of the divine au- 
thority of Kevelation altogether unaflfected by 
it — ^whether in the way of gain or loss. 

There are three classes of persons, whose 
immediate feeling, in regard to whatever seems 
to them a questioning of the Divine authority 
of Eevelation, we easily anticipate. 1. Those 
whose faith in Kevelation rests on the assumed 
infallibility of the Church. 2. Those who 
have ceased to believe in Eevelation. 3. Those 
who have a true faith in Eevelation, being in 
the light of the truth which it reveals. It is 
natural that the first effect on each of these classes 
should be an increase of satisfaction with their 
own position : and we see that Superstition is 
clinging with more confidence to its blind faith, 
and that Infidelity is encouraged in its scepticism, 
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4 Thoughts 

while we cannot doubt that any trial of their 
faithy to which those who are abiding in the 
light of truth are finding themselves subjected, 
is strengthening to their faith. But we may- 
hope, that the discussions which are raised, while 
a sure gain to this last class, may, eventually, 
be profitable to many of the other two classes 
also, through the clearing away of much of the 
mist of confiised thought, on the subject of the 
divine authority of revelation, in which men too 
easily rest, but which is as alien to true faith 
as it is favourable to superstition and unbelief. 

Nothing can contribute more to this desirable 
result, than increased simplicity and decision in 
taking that high ground, on the subject of faith, 
which we see the Apostle taking with the 
Galatians. Nor can we, standing on any lower 
ground, put forth the real strength of Christianity 
in its conflict with superstition and infideUty : 
while there are multitudes in whom a certain 
amount of superstition and infidelity are present 
only as alloys in a real Christianity, from which 
they may be delivered, by being forced to realize 
and rest only in that in their religion, which 
belongs to them as children of the light and 
of the day. 



on Revelation. 5 

To descend here to ground lower than that 
which the Apostle takes is, in truth, to cease to 
be God's witnesses; for witnesses must speak 
what they know, and testify what they have 
seen. But in order to occupy intelligently that 
high ground which accords, and which alone 
accords, with our calling in Christ, we must 
consider our traditional faith, aad assign to it 
its proper place and value. 

Our traditional faith, we know, is what we 
are liable to be taunted with, at once by Infidels 
and Komanists; the former taunting us with 
calling that a faith in truth which, they say, is 
but a prejudice of education : the latter taunting 
us witii virtuaUy depending, as much as they do, 
on the Church for our faith; while denying 
to the Church that inMlibility which alone can 
justify such dependence. " You helieve in the 
Bible," say the former, "just as other nations 
beUe;e in what are their sacred books. It is 
a mere accident of your birth, that your sacred 
writings are not the Koran or the Yedas, instead 
of the Bible." " You object," say the latter, " to 
our trust in the Church, our receiving the Scrip- 
tures as divine, simply on the authority of the 
Church ; but what is the ordinary faith in the 
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Scriptures of any Protestant people, but a re- 
ceiying them from the Church — ^the present 
living Church into which they are bom ? The 
young generation of each time, growing into 
intelligence, have the Bible put into their hands, 
as the Word of God, by that elder generation, 
from which they have sprung ; nor is there any 
idea, on the part of the parents, of inviting their 
children to sit in judgment on the claim of the 
Scriptures to a divine origin. What they them- 
selves hold them to be, as that they expect them 
to be received. We Eomanists ask no more of 
our children ; while we ask it on higher ground 
than you feel yourselves to stand on." 

Let us, at once, admit what of truth is in 
this language. Let us recognize the presence 
of this traditional acceptance, as, at least, one 
element in ordinary faith in Kevelation. This 
is in fairness due to Infidels and to Eomanists 
alike, whose ears the refusal of a just concession 
will be sure to shut against us. It is also needful 
to the clear realization of our own position ; that 
we may not put a higher price on our traditional 
faith than belongs to it, or lay more weight on 
it than it will bear. Otherwise, what might 
have been acknowledged, with intelligent thanks 
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to Him of whose grace it is that we receive the 
Kble by tradition from our fethers, ^ be a 
hindrance to the development of true faith ia us ; 
and, it may be, cherish in us elements both of 
Infidelity and Superstition. 

I say, '' intelligent thanks to Him, a part of 
whose grac^ to us it is that we receive the Bible 
by tradition from our fathers." The fact of the 
tradition of error does not take from the value 
of the tradition of truth. This is not questioned 
when the tradition is simply moral : neither is it 
to be questioned when the tradition is reUgious. 
It is well when truth and honesty are presented 
to our opening intelligence, and our still un- 
developed moral nature. It is well that they 
come commended by our parents, and with the 
prestige of parental authority. It is also well 
when the love of God, our Father m Heaven, 
and the manner of its manifestation in Christ, 
are early presented to our faith, and with the 
same sanction from those who themselves, in the 
very fact of their own relation to us, and of the 
love which belongs to that relation, are, at once, 
some illustration of what they teach, and a 
divinely appointed evidence of its truth.^ 

^ Luke xi. 12. 
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But does the acknowledgment of the goodness 
of God here go to the length of justifying the 
taunt, that our faith is merely traditional ? No, 
assuredly. The traditional element is not held 
to preclude or 'destroy the moral element, when 
the teaching is moral ; and as little does it pre- 
clude or destroy the spiritual element when the 
teaching is spiritual. In teaching our children 
that which is in itself right, we are at once 
addressing and developing conscience in them; 
neither do -we regard our teaching as successful, 
unless it awakens an independent sense of right ; 
nor that we have taught our children to be true, 
unless they have a perception of the obUgation 
and beauty of truth quickened in themselves. 
So also in our religious teaching, we realize the 
spiritual in our children, as we did the moral; 
making known to them the Father of their 
spirite, and then only feeling that our labour of 
love has truly profited them, when we see them 
worshippers, who worship God, who is a spirit, 
in spirit and in truth; for we know that the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him. Thus we 
occupy aright the place which God has assigned 
us in connexion with His gracious purpose for 
our children, namely, to reveal Himself to them. 
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But, wliile claiming for our traditional faith 
what is thus justly due to it, it is, at once, fair 
to objectors, and essential to the profitable con- 
sideration of our subject, to recognize the fact, 
that the independent faith of children of the 
light and of the day, required of the Galatians 
by the Apostle, is not the ordinary consciousness 
among us; nor even the recognized ideal of 
Christianity, of which it is our sin to be coming 
short. Ejiowing that the secret of the Lord is 
with -them that fear Him, — is in truth limited 
to them by a moral and spiritual necessity, we 
cannot wonder that the traditional element should 
prevail in the ordinary faith of Eevelation, con- 
sidering how little men truly come to its light, 
or qualify themselves by experience for being 
witnesses for the self-evidencing nature of that 
light. But what is more difficult to understand 
is the undeniable fact, that men whose per- 
sonal experience would seem to qualify them for 
taking this high ground, shrink from doing so. 
Most direct and immediate does their hearing 
of God in the written word seem to be. Their 
joy is as that of men seeing light in God's light. 
Yet when questions as to the ultimate warrant 
of faith in Bevelation are raised, and Infidelity 
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attempts to imsettle all faith, or Superstition 
attempts to place it on a false foimdation, they 
seem to have no use of their own experiences, 
which axe as unsuspected grains of gold in the 
ground on which men tread. Yet precious grains 
of gold these experiences undoubtedly are, and 
there is much need that attention should be di- 
rected to them, in order that they may be carefully 
gathered, and turned to proper account, in our 
Christian conflict. " This only would I learn of 
you, Eeceived ye the Spirit by the works of the 
law, or by the hearing of faith ?"* "We are not 
lightly to esteem their labours, whose researches 
contribute to the clearness and certainty with 
which we receive the Scriptures, as having reaUy 
the history which they are held among us to 
have— furnishing us with evidence that these 
Scriptures were written by those to whom they 
are ascribed, and at the time, and in the circum- 
stances, and with all the supernatural accom- 
paniments usually acknowledged. But it would 
be strange indeed, if the Bible is what we believe 
it to be, that it should not have a hold of. our 
faith far other than this ; that it should not, by 
virtue of what it is, have struck its roots deep into 

^ Galatians iii. 2. 
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our being, spreading infinite living fibres of these 
roots in our hearts and minds. To doubt this 
would be to doubt that it is the "Word of God: 
and our great gain from anytlimg tiiat seems an 
attack on our faith, is to have the consciousness 
of these living fibres quickened in us. "For 
there shaU arise false Christs and false prophets, 
and shaU shew great signs and wonders ; inso- 
much that, if it were possible, they shall deceive 
the very elect."^ But false Christs deceive not 
the elect, hecatise they know the true Christ. This 
suffices: nothing else could. Slight attacks on 
our faith may be dealt with on erounds that are 
outside, as respects our inner man; but Ixials 
to our faith may arise, for which nothing will 
prove the needed preparation, but that inde- 
pendent faith, that seeing light in God's light, 
even that experience of salvation, on which the 
Apostle's pleading with the Galatians proceeds. 

Even while this is not recognized, writers on 
evidences give a certain place to that acknow- 
ledgment which the Bible has in the conscience 
of every man ; and the records of personal religion 
abound in illustrations of the words, " He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness 

^ Matt. xxiv. 24. 
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in himself.'" We also occasionally meet with 
seeming generalisations corresponding with this, 
as when Gow^et says : 

'* Conspicuous as the brightness of a star. 
Legible only by the light they give, 
Stand the soul-quickening words. Believe and live." 

But all this comes far short of recognizing 
and avowing, in our defence of the truth, that 
claim for faith in its divine authority which 
belongs to the Bible on the ground of what 
it is. Nevertheless, in this must be found the 
ultimate justification of faith, the ultimate con- 
demnation of unbelief 

Komanism is reproached with the "vicious 
circle," that the Bible is received on the authority 
of the Church, and the Church is trusted on the 
alleged authority of the Bible: but the same 
vicious circle is trod in other forms, and must be 
so until we see that Eevelation is light, having 
the self-evidencing nature of light, — its claim to 
faith consisting in what it reveals. For to the 
question, " What is the faith due to Eevelation, 
and on what does that faith ultimately rest ?" this 
is the answer: God has spoken to us, and He 
expects that we are to know His voice : He has 

» 1 John V. 10. 
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revealed Himself to us, and He expects that we 
shall recognize His glory, and say, '^ This is our 
God." 

A true Kevelation of God must be its own 
witness. It is not questioned that that prior 
and universal Kevelation which God has given 
in creation and providence, shines by its own 
light. " The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament sheweth his handywork.'^* 
" The invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even His eternal power 
and Godhead."'* '' He left not Himself without 
witness, in that He did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness."' How excellent 
this universal Kevelation— how much more full 
of the light of life than we often realize it to be — 
we may understand, if we meditate on our Lord's 
comments on it : " Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despiteftdly use 
you and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven : for 
He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on 

1 Ps. xix. 1. 3 Rom. i. 10. » Acts xiv. 17. 
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the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust."* " Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin : and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, shall He not much more clothe you, ye 
of little faith ?"' A part of God's prior-universal 
Eevelation is the constitution of family life. The 
ordinance of parent and child reveals God as the 
Father of spirits ; and therefore our Lord says : 
"If ye being evil know how to give good gifts 
unto your children ; how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him ?"* Thus does our Lord recognize 
the Eevelation that is in the divine system of 
things in which we find ourselves embraced, as 
a shining forth of divine light, its own witness, 
as it is the nature of light to be: for vision 
implies these two things only, namely, light, 
and an eye adapted to the light. 

Illumination by the Scriptures has no lower 
character. " God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts 

1 Matt. IV. 44, 45. » lb. vi. 28—30. » Luke xi. 13. 
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to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ."* Accordingly 
the Apostle represents himself as, in preaching 
the gospel, " by manifestation of the truth com- 
mending himself to every man^s conscience in 
the sight of God." Our Lord's own words are : 
" If I say the truth, why do ye not believe me ?"* 
And thus we learn, from Him who is the Truth, 
this high attribute of truth, namely, to have its 
authority in itself, and to clothe with its authority 
him that speaks it. What the Apostle said of 
his own teaching, what our Lord Himself said 
of His, we may, so to speak, Ixansfer to the 
Eecord of Inspiration as one whole. "We are 
to regard it as commending itself to every man's 
conscience in the sight of God: that it speaks 
the truth is the condemnation of unbelief. 

For the Bible is the unveiling of the divine 
procedure in the highest region to which man's 
thoughts can rise ; recording divine acts, intimating 
divine motives, disclosing divine designs, shedding 
divine light on the past, the present, and the 
future of Man in his relation to God. All this 
the Bible claims to do. If, then, all this it does, 
we, standing in its light, are having our God 

1 2 Cor. iv. 6. » John viii. 46. 
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*fally revealed to us ; His name and His character 
declared and illustrated: the same which crea- 
tion and providence revealed ; but revealed here 
more fully, and in aspects going far beyond that 
prior Eevelation, and therefore fuller of the light 
of the divine glory. If the more limited Eevela- 
tion shines by its own light, how much more this ! 
If when I am asked, "How do you know 
that the Bible is a divine Eevelation?" I thus 
answer, "Because it reveals God to me;" am 
I to be met by the farther question, " How do 
you know that it is God that it reveals?" To 
such a question, the most solemn that can be 
addressed to a man, the answer is, that God is 
known as God by the light of what He is. If 
the Bible places me in that light, it makes me 
to know God, and to know that I know God 
with a pure and simple and ultimate certainty, 
to which no certainty in any lower region can be 
compared. " Whatsoever maketh manifest is 
light." Is this true of created light ? Is it not 
in a far higher and the. only absolute sense true 
of the uncreated light ? " The city had no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it : 
for the glory of God did lighten, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof."* 

* Eev. xxi. 23. 
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That is a solemn question which he puts who 
asks me, How, when I know God, I know that it 
is God I know ? I must treat his question rever- 
ently, both because of its subject, and in tender- 
ness to my brother who puts it ; but I can only 
throw him back on his own question, and urge him 
to the deeper meditation of what it amounts to. 
Let him consider what would be implied in there 
being room for such a question. If God, pre- 
sented to the faith of man as He is, is not to be 
identified by the light of what He is, is not the 
idea of " a Eevelation" a contradiction, and faith 
an impossibility? This is the simple statement 
of what, as a moral and spiritual axiom, I see to 
underlie aU reasonable demand for faith on the 
part of God, — all just condemnation of unbelief 
as resting on man. To any mere logical thinker, 
my understanding helps me to no further reply. 
To any earnest-minded brother, my heart's answei^ 
is, '^ How did the prodigal son know that it was 
his father that met him, while yet he was afar 
off, and fell on his neck and kissed him ?" God 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto men, needs no 
witness but this glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. 
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We, therefore, haye gone quite astray, if, 
being in the fall light of Eeyelation, we are 
asking for a witness to that light, external to 
itself; instead of receiving the light with the 
obedience of faith. Such obedience to light is 
due, because it is light, — simply on that ground. 
Whether it be the sun shining in the firmament, 
or the lily growing in the valley, or the sight 
of a father giving his son bread when he asks 
for it, and not a stone, by which I have the mind 
of my heavenly Father revealed to me, and am 
called to have faith in God — ^it is the light, that 
is thus shining on my spirit, that makes the faith 
called for reasonable, and unbelief a sin. If 
a heathen poet says, " We are God's offspring," 
it is that his word is true — a ray of light, that 
gives that word a claim to the response of faith. 
The greater fulness and clearness of light in- 
creases, proportionably, the obligation to faith, 
but it does not change the nature of that obliga- 
tion. Can we recognize the justice of the con- 
demnation because of disobedience to their com- 
paratively dim and feeble light, pronounced by 
the Apostle on those who, "when they knew 
God, glorified Him not as God,"^ and take lower 

^ Bom. i. 4. 
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groimd in reference to the obligation to faith, 
which accompanies the possession of the Bible ? 
That would be to reject the authority of the 
inspired comment which accompanies the record 
of the divine communications made to the chosen 
people. What was expected from them was but 
the opening of the eye to the divine light, of the 
6ar to the divine voice. "Their eyes have they 
closed, their ears have they stopped ;" this was the 
history of their unbelief, and its condemnation. 

Gambold, in that prophecy of the time of the 
end with which he represents the early Church 
as comforting itself in the prospect of the "fall- 
ing away first," speaks of "the sweet recovered 
infancy of faith :" and, doubtless, that word abides 
true, " Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, shall in no wise enter 
therein.''* Yet many give up the hope of a 
return to simple faith, as if this were now im- 
possible. " Humanity," they say, " has developed 
beyond the stage at which men could receive 
truth as little children." But that is a law of 
the Jcingdom of God which is revealed to us in 
our Lord's words: "I thank Thee, Father^ 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 

* Luke xviii. 17. 
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these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in Thy sight."* We may 
not doubt that so it ever seems good in His 
sight. Nay, we may not doubt that here our 
Lord speaks out of His own consciousness, as 
God's Holy Child who could say, "I can of 
mine own self do nothing : as I hear, I judge."* 
The hearing of feith to which He calls us is 
a part of the example which He has set before 
us; or rather of the life of sonship which we 
have in Him. 

Whatever elements of humanity have received 
a development, in our time, beyond what they 
had in Judaea, in the days of our Lord's life on 
earth ; whatever we have inherited from Greece 
and Eome, in addition to what we have received 
through the nation to whom pertained the high 
distinction, that to them were committed the 
lively oracles of God ; whatever Christendom has, 
in eighteen hundred years, produced of its own 
proper growth, over and above what it had in- 
herited ; — ^all which we, "the heirs of all the ages," 
are now either puffed up by, or humbly giving 
thanks for, for all gifts are susceptible of a right 

I Matt. xi. 25, 26. « jo^^ ^^ go. 
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use, as well as of a perversion ; — ^it remains true, 
and must for ever remain true, that the highest 
capacity of humanity is that which was manifested 
in the Son of God. No human consciousness 
can rise higher than His, as, here on earth, in 
feeble flesh, ever hearing the Father's voice He 
abode in His love, the well-beloved Son, as before 
His humiliation He was, and as in glory He is. 
Our birth so late into the world may make it 
to be true, that, in a certain sense, we come in 
for greatly accumulated riches of humanity ; but 
Christ is the heir of all things ; and the ages 
that have passed, and the ages to come, can yield 
no true and divine use of their riches to us, 
excepting in Him, in whom we receive an in- 
heritance among them that are sanctified, and 
are heirs of God, being joint-heirs witii Jesus 
Christ. However excellent and varied the good 
gifts with which God has endowed humanity, 
Christ remains God's Unspeakable Gift; above 
all gifts, inasmuch as He is Himself that true 
and proper life of man, in which alone any gift 
of God is enjoyed according to the divine purpose 
in bestowing it : for in the Son we have the life 
of sonship in which God is known as our 
Father, and His gifts as a Father's gifts. 
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We, therefore, are to regard the testimony of 
our Lord that we must receive the kingdom of 
heayen as little children, as a part of what the 
words include : " I am the way, the truth, and 
the life: no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me."* 

Of the feith which receives the kingdom of 
God as a little child there is a counterfeit, which, 
though in taith ite opposite, as darkness is the 
opposite of light, often passes for it, because 
it has a certain semblance of childlikeness and 
humility; — ^I mean the faith which is a blind 
submission to authority. This counterfeit faith 
seems childlike because it simply receiyes without 
questioning : it seems humble because the pros- 
tetion of the mind under authority, not aspiring 
to any conscious discernment, has a certain 
semblLe of humiUty: iut with such seeming 
shapUcity and homiSy, it is .ndemaWy in th^ 
respect the opposite of that to which God's 
revelation of Himself is addressed, that it is no 
opening of a living eye to light, for which that 
eye is divinely adapted ; no opening of the ear of 
the spirit to a voice whose self-commending tone 
of truth that ear is divinely formed to feel. 

1 John xiv. 6. 
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Therefore these two kinds of faith, whatever may 
seem to be common to them, are opposed as light 
and darkness are opposed. 

But when we consider this counterfeit faith 
closely, we see that its seeming childlikeness is 
not really such; being no germ of sonship, no 
response to the drawing of the Divine Father- 
liness, no trust of a spiritual and divine instinct 
reposing on the bosom of divine love. Injfinitely 
higher is the instinctive security which the babe 
feels on its mother's breast, than this supposed 
transaction between us, God's offspring, and the 
loving Father of our spirits. And, as to humility, 
however such prostration of our intelligent being 
in the dark may seem humility, we know it to 
be altogether a counterfeit, when we compare it 
with that true humility which, in the light of 
what God is, and of what we ourselves are, with 
spiritual intelligence gives Him the glory that is 
due, and rests rejoicing in our own nothingness 
before Him. 

The counterfeit faith which claims to be simple 
childlike believing, is seen in its most developed, 
and in a certain sense, self-conscious form, in 
Eomanism. The Eomanist receives the Bible 
as the word of God simply on the authority of 
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the Church ; and not only this, but, quite con- 
sistently, he ftirther receiyes as authoritative the 
Church's interpretation of the Bible. Thus the 
Church interposes itself between us and God. 
We, God's ofi&pring, are not to hear and know 
our Father's voice, nor to live a divine life in 
the light of His countenance. His felt Father- 
liness is not to develope sonship in us; nor is 
the quickening of the life of sonship in us to 
raise us to communion with the Father. We are 
not to have communion with the Father and the 
Son in the Spirit. Kept at a distance from the 
living God, held incapable of hearing His voice, 
or seeing in His light, we are to be told about 
Him, and to believe in silence and in darkness. 

How far back this is to go may not be very 
distinctly defined ; but if we are thus incapable 
of direct communion with God and conscious 
dwelling iu the light of truth, our dependence 
on the Church must iu consistency go farther. 
The Church must be our authority for believing 
that God is good, is holy, is righteous, is true, 
is love ; yea, must be our authority for believing 
that God is. For as the Church interprets the 
Bible for us, so also must the Church interpret 
Nature and Providence, and the divine con- 
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stitution of the Universe in which we find our- 
selves. The Church will thus be our authority 
for the faith " that the worlds were framed by 
the word of God, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear.''^ It 
will be our authority for seeing the Father's 
forgiving love, — ^that love which He calls on us 
to cherish towards each other, — in his " making 
His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sending rain on the just and on the unjust."' 
Ifay, the feelings of our own hearts towards our 
ofl&pring as these are a revelation of the heart 
of the Father of our spirits, must be interpreted 
for us by the Church, whose sanction we must 
have for believing that, *^ if we being evil know 
how to give good gifts unto our children, much 
more shall our heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him."' 

There is no limit to that surrender — that 
abnegation of all capacity of knowledge of God, 
which is implied in the claim of the Church to 
stand between us and God. * Therefore when 
this claim is understood, the deep instinct of 
our spiritual being rises against it; — arises as a 
spiritual instinct of self-preservation against that 

» Heb. xi. 3. « Matt. v. 45. » Luke xi. 13. 
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entire disinlieriting of us as God's offspring to 
wMcli it amounts; that hopeless distance from 
the Father of spirits, that outer darkness as 
proper to beings incapable of seeing light in 
God's light, that deep silence of the deaf as of 
the dead, as to aU utterance of the divine love 
by the still small voice of the divine Spirit, to 
which it would consign us. 

The divine excellence of Eevelation is seen 
only when it is understood to be divine light, 
having the self-evidencing nature of light ; and 
the true dignity of man is seen only when it is 
understood that he is divinely constituted in 
Christ with an eye adapted to that divine light. 
One and the same usurpation of the Church denies 
to Eevelation the excellence of being light, and 
to us our birthright to be children of the light ; 
in both ways withholding glory from God : for 
the light and the eye are both of Him, and 
together, and in their divine adaptation to each 
other, one work of God, one glory to God. 

The great gain to us from fully realizing this 
ultimate result of the Church's interposition of 
itself between the individual man and God, will 
be the purging of our own faith in Eevelation 
from any element that, under any other guise. 
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tends to the same result. Therefore, when the 
Eomanist charges us with holding the Bible by 
a traditional faith, which dijffers from his only in 
not resting on a divine warrant, such as his faith 
in the Church assumes, let us not evade the 
charge. Let us meet it frankly and fairly. Let 
us take the matter to the light of our calling 
to be " children of the light and of the day,'^ 
"living epistles of the grace of God," "God's 
witnesses;" and whatever in our faith in Ee- 
velation will not approve itself in this light, let 
us at once acknowledge; permitting it to be 
called by its true name, and to be brought down 
to its true level. For we must stand forth, in the 
sight of our brethren whom we would deliver from 
spiritual bondage and a bHnd faith, as claiming 
to be in a better position than they, only in so 
far as in God's light we see light. We must do 
this if we would impart to them any sense of 
the superiority of that true and living faith which 
is obedience to divine light. Nay, we must do 
this even in simple fairness, if we would not 
unrighteously claim for a mere traditionary ac- 
knowledgment of the Bible, the value which 
belongs only to a true knowledge of the word 
of God. But what is thus due from us to 
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others, that they may have confidence in onr 
testimony as that of true men, is not less due to 
ourselves, that we may not, in this important 
matter, be self-deceived. We claim for Eeve- 
lation the self-evidencing character of light. Do 
we ourselves honour Eevelation according to the 
excellence which we thus ascribe to it? We 
vindicate our right as God's ojfifepring to see light 
in His light. Are we exercising the high privi- 
lege for which we are thus jealous ? Let us, as 
in the sight of God, press these questions home 
to ourselves, separating between our traditional 
and our living faith, and realising that the latter 
alone is what the Apostle contemplates when 
he says, ^^By faith ye stand."' 

The taunt that our faith is traditional, as it 
' proceeds from Infidelity, is to be met in the 
same way as when it proceeds from Superstition ; 
and, fairly dealt with, will be equally profitable 
in helping us to tate true measure of our own 
position in reference to Eevelation. In contro- 
versy with those who, admitting the existence of 
a divine Eevelation, would interpose the Church 
between us and its light, we plead our relation 
to God as the Father of our spirits according to 

» 2 Cor. i. 24. 
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the fall knowledge of that relation which Eeve- 
lation itself imparts. In controversy with those 
who reject Eevelation, we plead the antecedent 
and independent faith of our relation to God as 
the Father of onr spirits, as justifying our faith 
in Eevelation as His giffc. But still our pleading 
can only be from unfeigned lips in so far as we 
are children of the light for which we plead. 

In the testimony of a heathen poet, that " we 
are God's offspring," heard as a voice from the 
depths of humanity, the Apostle, in philosophic 
Athens, found both a test and an argument, — 
nay, an axiom, from which to deduce the prin- 
ciple which must regulate the dealings of God 
with man, and the worship due from man to God. 
We are God's offspring: therefore he appoints 
the bounds of our habitation with the view of 
causing us to seek after Him and find Him, de- 
siring that we should know Him in His nearness 
to us as the living God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. This also is the ex- 
planation of such a dealing of God with man, as 
we recognise in the gift of Eevelation: the 
Father of our spirits is seeking to make Himself 
known to us, and to bring us into communion 
with Himself. Here is a final cause; which, 
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though such causes he regarded with distrust in 
mere science, is surely the most philosophic of 
all causes, when that which we are considering 
is the acting of Him who is not a fate or a 
necessity, but a living God, having a will to 
which moral attributes belong. We are God's 
oflfepring. He has for us a Father's love; the 
yearnings of the divine Fatherliness ever go forth 
towards us. Therefore has God revealed Himself 
to us, not only in measure by all in creation and 
providence which witnesses for Him, but fully 
by that Gospel of His Grace in Christ, in the 
light of which we know the divine Fatherliness 
which seeks to possess us as children, and the 
divine Sonship, in the fellowship of which we 
are to render to that Fatherliness the due and 
conscious response of filial love. 

Therefore, in justifying our faith in Eevela- 
tion, and in calling others to share in that faith, 
we bear ourselves as the ojB&pring of God speaking 
to men, our brethren, of what is a part of the 
outcoming of the heavenly Father's love. Doubt- 
less we owe it to any who fiind the faith of 
Kevelation difficult, to approach this subject with 
them in the way that may help them most; 
starting with them from what we may reasonably 
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expect them to recognize as the right startiag- 
point. But we may not, in commending our 
faith, make any concession that yirtnally con- 
tradicts that faith. If when we assume that we 
are God's offspring, any would have us to take 
up as a previous question the Fatherliness, or 
even the very existence of God, we must contend 
for the recognition of both, as belonging to a 
healthy and right state of mind. If God is, and 
is our Father, and expects from us the honour 
and love due to a Father, what God has made us, 
and all His dealings with us, must accord with 
this. The faith which God expects from man, 
must have been contemplated and provided for 
in the constitution of man. That is equally a 
false and unrighteous tenderness to unbelief, 
which, in excusing man, would make God un- 
reasonable, — one who would reap where he had 
not sown. "Without faith it is impossible to 
please God: for he that cometh to God must 
believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him."^ That without 
which it is impossible to please God, must be 
reasonably due from man. The reasonableness 
of the demand for the faith that God tSy is our 

^ Heb. xi. 6. 
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controyersy with Atheism. The reasonableness 
of the demand for the faith that God is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek Him^ is our 
controversy with all forms of Theism that reject 
personal religion; refusing the recognition of a 
personal relation in man to a personal God. We 
cannot in either case concede the reasonableness 
of unbelief. 

Both the elements of the fidth without which 
it is impossible to please God, will have an in- 
definite expansion in us as our spiritual develop- 
ment advances. But in their essence, and as 
germs, they are proper to man, and reasonably due 
from aU men. And this we see more and more 
clearly as our own spiritual vision strengthens. 

That God is, is that ultimate and deepest truth 
of existence which we know only by faith, and 
in the exercise of that highest capacity of know- 
ledge which faith is: for faith is not rightly 
opposed to knowledge, being the truest and most 
absolute knowledge. "The invisible things of 
God from the creation of the world are clearly 
seetij being understood by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and godhead."^ 
"Through faith we understand that the worlds 

» Rom. i. 20. 
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•were firamed by the word of God ; so that things 
which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear."' Is confidence more due to that 
lower part of humanity to which bodily vision 
belongs, which is common to us ^th «xe 
brutes, than to that highest part of our 
being which understands the relation of the 
visible to the invisible, and by reason of which, 
while looking at the visible creation, we clearly 
see the invisible eternal power and godhead of 
the Creator ? Unwisely, though it may be with 
a true meaning, has it been said, " Ejiowledge 
is of things we see.'' There is a tendency to 
think of faith as in some sense a taking upon 
trust what we cannot directly know. But trust, 
to be justifiable, impUes knowledge,— just that 
knowledge which is proper to faith; therefore 
the words are, ' clearly seen,' ' understand.' 

But in the faith that God is, there is room 
for indefinite progress, from the dimmest spiritual 
instinct, which, scarcely realizes itself, to the 
profound and assured sense of the Being of God, 
and that "on His Being our being reposes:" 
and the farther we advance in this faith, the 
more clearly do we see the original provision 

» Heb. xi. 3. 
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for knowledge of God by which the divine 
demand for it is justified. 

That God is a rewarder of them that diKgently 
seek Him, is the second part in the insight of 
faith into the trath of things ; its understanding 
of His meaning who appoints the bounds of onr 
habitation that we may seek Him; its appre- 
hension of personaKty in its own relation to Him 
in whom we liye and move and have onr being ; 
its addiDg to the sense of onr derived existence 
the consciousness that we are God's offspring, 
and not His creatures only. 

And here also there is the same room for 
progress. The seeking which God rewards, 
grows from the darkest groping of the spirit 
feeling after the Father of spirits, on to the 
fulness of that life of sonship, in which entire 
devotedness of being responds to the demand, 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength."* The reward 
to them that seek God grows also as the seeking 
deepens in its character, up to the measure of 
the words, " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard^ 
neither have entered into the heart of man the 

^Mark xii. 30. 
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things wliich God hath prepared for them that 
love Him."^ And both the seeking and the 
reward, as we know more and more of them, 
shed Kght back on all by which from the first 
God has said to each of us, " My son, give me 
thine heart." 

The elements of any knowledge are clearest 
and simplest to those who have themselves at- 
tained to the highest measure of that knowledge ; 
and accordingly. He in whom faith was perfect, 
and in whom the knowledge of the relation of the 
human spirit to the Father of spirits was what 
belonged to the divine perfection of sonship in 
humanity, came to men honoring the Father in 
their sight, and making His doing so His claim on 
their reception of Himself, — ^their condemnation 
in rejecting Him. If He rebuked men for want 
of trust in divine providence, it was because He 
who clothed the lilies with beauty, and without 
whom a sparrow falls not to the ground, was 
their Father; and when He would ascend with 
men to the highest aspect of their relation to 
God, and would prepare acceptance for the 
revelation of redeeming love, the fountain of 
forgiveness to which He led them up was the 

1 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
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divine Fatherliness. By the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, He meets, and we may say gra- 
ciously condescends to, the difficulties of the 
Pharisees and Scribes when they murmured, 
saying, " This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them."^ 

We, therefore, take the question of Revelation 
to the light of the Fatherliness of God, in which 
a divine Eevelation is seen as an harmonious 
part of the love revealed, and what fitly finds 
a place in God's training of His offspring to be 
children of the light, walking in His light : only 
let us see to it, that in contending for Eevelation 
on this ground we are consistent, and are not, 
by the condition of our own spirits, offering a 
practical contradiction to the enlightening power 
which we ascribe to Eevelation, and because of 
which it is a gift worthy of God: for such 
a contradiction we exhibit if there remain any 
room for the imputation that we hold Eevelation 
by a mere traditional faith. 

Conscious dwelling in the light of truth is, 
doubtless, what alone can enable us to take the 
right ground in resisting any attempt to rob us 
of the Bible; whether that attempt take the 

^ Luke XV. 2. 
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fonn of coming between us and its light, or of 
denying its claim to be a gift from God* Yet 
such conscious dwelling in light is so little to be 
understood antecedent to experience, that, in 
commending it as our calling in Christ, we are 
exposed to much misconception, whichever form 
of error we have to deal with* 

The controversial weapon often most relied 
on in contending for the infallibility of the 
Church, is the taunt, "Where is the grace of 
humility, if, trusting to your own individual 
judgment, you claim any certain knowledge of 
divine truth?" We know the tone of triumph 
with which this personal appeal is urged* " You 
rest on the infallible truth of Eevelation. That 
is not questioned. But unless you are yourself 
an infallible interpreter of Eevelation, how can 
you be sure that you understand the Bible 
aright ? Elnowing the infinite variety of opinion 
as to the meaning of Scripture, can you have 
the presumption to say that you stand with an 
assured confidence on the conclusions of your 
own individual judgment ? FaUible as we in- 
dividually are, we need an infaUible interpreter ; 
and that we do is itself a presumption in favour 
of the Church's claim to be such an interpreter." 
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The answer of faith is simple : " Our conscious- 
ness is not that of having formed an opinion. 
It is the consciousness of receiving divine light. 
In the light of God it would be not humility but 
untruthfulness to speak doubtfully of what we 
see. If learning of Him who is meek and lowly 
in heart, we are become in any measure the babes 
to whom truth comes with the seal of God, we 
may not intermingle any false and presumptuous 
show of modesty with our confession of what 
we believe. With the awe of divine truth and 
divine teaching on our spirits we believe and 
speak. 

M. de Tocqueville, with philosophic insight, 
traced the comparative safety with which de- 
mocracy was developing itself in America, to the 
high and pure conception of liberty entertained 
by the Pilgrim Fathers, " We seek," said they, 
" liberty ; but not the liberty to do what we list, 
which is the liberty of a brute beast, but liberty 
to obey God unrestrained by men." So in regard 
to faith, we claim liberty, but not the liberty to 
think for ourselves, as if truth were matter of 
opinion, but liberty to hear God's voice and be 
taught of Him. 

But here it is most important to be clear and 
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well-assured as to the ground on which we stand : 
for the right of free thought, when disconnected 
from the faith of divine teaching, and from the 
recognition of the self-evidencing character of 
divine Ught, while it repels the earnest Bomanist 
whom we seem to invite from what he regards 
as sure ground, to take his place with us on the 
shifting saad of mere human opinion, exposes 
us defenceless to the Infidel; being such an 
admission of necessary uncertainty as is all 
the concession he will desire. The low ground 
taken in standing on a right of private judg- 
ment, irrespective of divine teaching, is alto- 
gether an error, and, when closely considered, 
is seen to be as much a coming down from 
the call to be children of the light and of 
the day, as the most absolute prostration of 
our minds before a Church claiming to be in- 
fallible would be. I know that this will seem 
a hard saying to many who yet will gladly 
echo all protest against the usurpation of the 
Church in dictating our faith. But if I must 
let go my hold of the promise, " They shall be 
all taught of God," — ^the trust of the Psalmist, 
^* In thy light shall we see light :" if the only 
alternative lies between an infallible Church and 
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my own falKble judgment, I do not say that 
I shall be tempted to a blind effort to recognize 
a claim of infallibility which has no warrant, 
merely because it promises the comfort of an 
assured faith; I cannot so cheat myself. But 
how utterly cheerless is all that remains for me ! 
The labour of forming opinions on which, when 
formed, I dare not lean: for the chances are 
incalculable against my being right, and all who 
differ from me being wrong. Surely I will say 
to myself, " Scepticism is forced on me ; nay, is 
not the positivist after all, if this be so, the one 
who looks most fairly in the face the awful 
problem of existence ? The sun shines in the 
firmament. I see it, and others see it also, and 
we walk together in its light. If, when I seem 
to myself to see in the spiritual firmament the 
Sun of Eighteousness shining, and would walk 
in His light, any one is entitled to say that in 
this I may deceive myself — ^that he does not see 
it, that therefore, for all Jean be sure of, there 
may be no such sun — ^where am I ? Nay, I bless 
God that in the light of Christ I may and must 
answer — that the eye with which I see this divine 
light belongs to what is deepest and surest in 
my being; that I could more easily doubt the 
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shining of the material sun in the firmament, 
more easily believe that all this visible universe 
was a phantasm, than doubt the reality of what 
my spiritual vision apprehends. And, whereas 
if a blind man should say, " I do not beUeve 
in the existence of light; it hsB no existence 
to me;" I should feel no misgiving as to the 
light of day, though I had nothing to oppose 
to the blind man's scepticism but the testimony 
that came to him from without, my own and that 
of others ; in the case of the man who says to 
me, ^^ I do not believe in the spiritual light you 
speak of; it has no existence to me," I should 
have this additional confidence in dealing with 
his scepticism, that I know and am assured, that 
the Ught of life in which I am seeing, is shining 
in him also— is present in his darkness, though 
the darkness is not comprehending it. To bring 
light to the physically blind, is hopeless ; there 
is no power in the sun's ray to quicken into life 
the dead nerve: but it is never hopeless to 
present light to the spiritually blind. In hope, 
by manifestation of the truth we commend our- 
selves to every man's conscience in the sight 
of God. 

When we claim to see light in God's light, 
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the Infidel is as intolerant as the Eomanist. 

That which we are contending for is in truth the 

birthright of humanity ; 'and therefore those with 

whom we contend have the same interest in our 

being in the right which we have ourselves. 

But they do not see this ; and we risk having 

the true character of our position misapprehended, 

nay, of awakening impatience, and what Gambold 

calls ^* the anger of sick minds." No largeness 

in our faith, no assertion that the light in which 

we walk is the light which lighteth every man, 

that the voice to which we are giving heed is 

that which addresses every heart, saying, " Hear 

and your soul shall live," will save us from the 

charge of arrogating something to ourselves. 

The humble, lowly attitude of waiting on the 

divine teaching is not understood ; the claim to 

enjoy that teaching is alone considered : aud this 

is called presumption. The divine Ught may be 

revealing our own nothingness as we never knew 

it before; the consciousness that the light 

which is dawning on us in God's Ught may be 

overawing us; we may be realizing all the 

solemn diiference between being taught of God, 

aud leaning to our own understanding; our 

incipient faith, also, may be accompanied with 
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the most self-condemning dense of the sin of 
previous unbeUef ; my, the fointness and feeble- 
ness of our faith now, may be giving to our 
inward response to God the tone of his words 
who said, " Lord, I believe ; help thou mine 
unbelief;" — ^this may be the truth of the case as 
respects our own consciousness, and yet the 
imputation of arrogance and presumption, and of 
thinking ourselves special favorites of heaven, 
may be our aspect from the stand-point of 
brethren, to whom we are, if they would listen, 
witnesses for our and their Father in heaven; 
witnessing for that nearness to Himself, and 
communion with Him in the light of life, to 
which they, as we, are caUed in Christ. 

The assured possession of the truth must 
necessarily humble; and it must also secure 
a- due reverence for conscience in others. The 
Ught in which a man can no longer call man 
master, is light in which he cau no longer desire 
to be called master. There is nothing as to 
which there is more self-congratulation among 
us, than the progress men are assumed to have 
made in the true understanding of reUgious 
toleration. This the due recognition of the right 
of private judgment is supposed to have secured. 
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And here we of this generation compare ourselves 
with the Keformers, greatly to our own advantage. 
At first sight nothing can look more inconsistent 
than the conduct of the Eeformed Churches; 
persecuting in their turn their persecutors, and 
then persecuting one another. As to this seeming 
inconsistency, it must be remembered that it was 
not of the use of power on the part of the Church 
of Eome to enforce conformity that the Eeformers 
complained, but of that use to enforce conformity 
to error. The same use of power they were 
therefore ready, and without inconsistency, to 
justify, and practise in the interest of truth. 
It was a prejudice of their education, an error 
which they took with them out of the Church 
of Eome, to think that the knowledge of truth 
conferred a right so to act, or that the interests 
of truth could at all be thus promoted. This 
was their error, from which a more enlightened 
apprehension of the position of man as the subject 
of the divine teaching would have delivered 
them. He who is tolerant because he dare not 
interfere with what is God's province, is tolerant 
on the highest ground: and his toleration will 
not fail. Believing that the Father of the spirits 
of all flesh is dealing with men, His offspring, 
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seeking to make Himself known to them; be- 
lieving that in this He is exercising judgment 
and mercy, blending both according to that 
knowledge of what is in man which is exolnsively 
His own; hiding things from the wise and 
prudent and revealing them to babes ; yet often 
bringing it to pass that the wise and prudent 
of yesterday is the babe of to-day ;— so beUeving, 
we must needs refrain from judging. We see 
all nature, all providence, all revelation, used in 
subordination to the drawings of the Holy Spirit 
of God, according to that divine constitution of 
things in Christ, which our Lord's words recog- 
nise : " All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father : and no man knoweth the Son but the 
Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father save 
the Son, and He to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal Him."^ Who, having this faith, can dare 
to interfere and say when, and how, and to what 
extent, his brother man is rebellious to light, and 
guilty in respect of unbelief; or attempt to 
single out for censure the wise and prudent who 
lean to their own understanding ; or to apportion 
the praise due to the babes who are receiving 
the kingdom of God as little children ? 

» Matt. xi..27. 
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True pure toleration towards others is as sure 
an accompaniment of being consciously taught 
of God, as humility is to ourselves. How clearly 
in our own case does the light which is humbling 
us under the mighty hand of God, justifying His 
judgment what L^g HU' mej^hich 
endureth for ever, shew us how little others 
could have done us justice, either in blaming 
or encouraging! How much they must ever 
blunder, if they make the attempt, however 
disposed to deal fairly by us ! Oh I how would 
their patience have failed where we most needed 
patience — how far short of the forgiveness called 
for would their forgiveness have been, and yet 
how much less at other times has our sin been 
than their estimate of it ! How much has there 
been to justify the mercy shewn to us, in that 
we did ignorantly in unbeUef that which we did 
amiss, although that unbelief also was sin. Nay, 
have there not also been days of small things in 
our inner history, which God has not despised 
though men might ? What we thus feel to be 
the unfitness of others to mete out justice to us, 
we feel is our own unfitness to mete it out to 
others. "We therefore judge not; but rather 
give thanks that they, as we, have to do with 
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TTiTn -vrlio " will not break the bruised reed, nor 
quench, the smoking flax, untH he bring forth 
judgment to yictory." 

But the toleration ■which is the reverent 
recognition of God's exclusive judgment in all 
that concerns the history of His own dealing 
with the spirits of men,ld their acceptance or 
rejection of divine Ught, is in no way to be con- 
founded with that Liation which leaves the 
divine teaching put of account, and recognizes 
a right in every man to determine for himself 
what he shall hold as truth; which is essential 
infidelity as to the fixed and unchanging nature 
of truth, and the will of God that we shall 
know it. 

In so far therefore as the toleration on which 
we now congratulate ourselves, and which seems 
so great an advance since the Eeformation, is of 
this latter character, it is quite deceptive. The 
stem zeal for truth of the Eeformers, however 
unenlightened, was a higher thing than the 
liberalism that is tolerant of all opinions because 
it has no real faith in truth, or, at least, in its 
attainableness by man. Such tolerance has no 
righteous root, and therefore easily passes into 
intolerance. For, just as Democracy becomes 
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Tyranny when the will of the many overbears 
the right of the few; so, seeming freedom of 
thought, and the putting of all opinions on a level, 
becomes the taking away of the right of private 
judgment when public opinion overbears the 
convictions of individual men. A right higher 
than the will of the many, a truth above opinion, 
must be recognized, if there is to be true liberty 
or true toleration. That seeming toleration 
which is essentially infidel may not be trusted. 
It bears the same relation to Infidelity, that the 
demand for blind faith does to Superstition : and 
it may yet be, that in its full development, the 
one shall bear fruit as bitter as the other has 
ever borne. The faith which responds to God's 
teaching, and calls no man master, may be as 
severely tried by a tyrant democracy enforcing 
conformity to public opinion, as it has been by 
despotic power doing the bidding of a Church 
claiming to be infallible. But this can only be 
if the religious element in. the toleration we now 
enjoy, and for which we give God thanks, be 
unhappily overborne by the infidel element ; and 
reverence for conscience, and faith in the teach- 
ing of God, give place to a manner of self- 
assertion which shuts out God, 
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There is one class of persons among those 
who do not acknowledge Eevelation, whose 
system might seem to necessitate toleration, — 
I mean those whose theory of humanity rests on 
the principle of development. As the assumed 
subject of a process of development, each step 
in which has its necessary causes in previous 
conditions, man must be entitled to toleration 
of the most absolute kind. Our faith in Christ 
calls us to toleration, in fellowship with that 
long-suffering patience in God, of which we 
ourselves as well as all others are continual 
monuments. But that toleration should Tbe some- 
thing more absolute still, which belongs to a 
system which leaves no room for long-suffering 
at aU ; rendering in>pa«enee wiU. e^ in Jy 
form as unreasonable as impatience with the 
earlier stages of development in any physical 
growth. In this system the tree of humanity 
is seen growing and expanding as one great 
entity. The successive generations of men 
come forth and die down as leaves, — ^their virtues 
and vices, their glimpses of light, their wan- 
derings in darkness, as well as all their joys 
and their sorrows, but the gleaming in the sun- 
shine, or the shaking in the wind, of these 

E 
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leaves, — ^until they successively wither and fall, 
having, it is assumed, served the end of their 
being, in contributing to the growth of that great 
tree to which they belong. The philosophic 
calm in which man is thus regarded, may not; 
without denying its nature, be disturbed by 
the excitement of occasions for praise or blame, 
or be visited with any temptation to intolerance. 
Yet the selfish pride of system may shew itself 
as powerftd, and be as easily irritated by con- 
tradiction, in the case of this new error, as in 
that of the older errors which it seems to be 
supplanting ; while an instinctive sense of deadly 
opposition from the truth ever haunts error, and 
moves it to intolerance, whatever its theory on 
the subject of toleration may be : and no form of 
error has more cause to fear this opposition than 
the system which substitutes a spontaneous self- 
development of humanity, for a divine education 
of man as the offspring of God. 

Whether as a form of Atheism, or a Pan- 
theism, or a Theism leaving a place for a Personal 
God, but removing Him to an infinite distance 
from us, and our hearts, and our lives, the 
system of development is altogether subversive of 
religion ; ^. e. of the sense of a personal relation 
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of man to God, to which belongs intercourse and 
communion. Above all it is the extreme opposite 
of Christianity, that life of sonship in the Son of 
God, in which the fall consciousness of our 
relation to the Father of our spirits is to be 
known in a personal communion of love ; God's 
love embracing us personally, and responded 
to in the free personal devotion of our whole 
being to Him. 

To this life we attain by a faith which has 
in it painful elements, doubtless ; for our Saviour 
is He who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost. The knowledge of the redemption 
which we have in His blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins, involves the knowledge and con- 
fession of our sins; and there is no human 
consciousness more painful than the consciousness 
of sin. When that is really quickened in us, 
it takes all the comforting and sustaining power 
of the faith of forgiveness, and of the prospect 
of being saved from sin, and spiritually healed, 
to uphold the self-reproaching spirit, which other- 
wise would sink in hopeless remorse. And this 
pain is what the theory of development would 
spare us ; promising a bright future, while shed- 
ding no condemning light on the past. 

e2 
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But we kaow the price at which this im- 
munity irom the pain of confessing sin would 
be purchased. And we would not exchange 
even the most condemning remembrance of our 
rebellion against the Divine Will, for the faith 
of the syren song, that the idea of rebellion to 
the Divine Will is a delusion, that we neither 
have been, nor could be, other than the necessity 
of our being determined. Such a theory of 
humanity we feel would degrade man from the 
dignity of that free relationship to God, which 
even man's abuse of it in sin proves; and to 
which belongs all capacity of redemption, and 
all hope of holiness, and of a free choice of the 
will of the Holy One. Eor to eliminate from 
the history of the race, or of the individual, all 
actual resistance of the human will'to the Divine 
Will, is to reject the light of conscience, as well 
as of Kevelation, and is as repulsive in its issues, 
as it is impossible without violence to that in 
our conscious being which we must most rever- 
ence. 

Much, doubtless, of most humbling, painful 
feeling would be spared to us, if our progress 
in moral and spiritual illumination could be like 
our progress in any science or art ; and the light 
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and acquisition of to-day cast no blame on the 
darkness of yesterday : but this, in this region, 
would, we kaow, be a contradiction. To see 
that it is right to love God and to love man, 
is to see that it was wrong, blame-worthy, a 
thing for which to condemn ourselves, ever to 
have been otherwise minded. We cannot deny 
our own moral nature to escape its responsibilities : 
we would not if we could; for this would be 
to forego its hopes. 

And with the loss of ourselves in respect to 
what gives its true value to existence, would 
come the loss of our God — of God as we know 
Him and love Him. All that we have acknow- 
ledged as long-suflfering mercy would pass away 
from our faith. The love in God that commends 
itself to us in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us, would become meaningless; 
and the love quickened in us, loving much be- 
cause we believed much to be forgiven us, would 
have its fountain dried up. Our earthly lispings 
of the praises of redeeming love would be silenced, 
and there would be no place in eternity for the 
song round the throne, ascribing " glory and 
dominion for ever and ever" "unto Him that 
loved us and washed us from our sins in His own 
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blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and His Father."' 

Such would be the price of immunity from 
the pain of a true and living confession of sin ; 
pain justly due from us sinners, yet from which 
we not the less shrink, even when no doubt is 
cast on the authority with which conscience 
condemns; so that a theory which denies that 
authority may be to us a temptation. This how- 
ever only if we forget or understand not the 
place which confession of sin has in the history 
of our redemption: for in drawing back from 
this bitter but wholesome pain we refuse our 
part in the words, "He bare the sin of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors ;"* so 
that God cannot in our case be known as " faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness." That is the path 
of life, at the entrance of which this necessity 
for the confession of sin meets us. Unless we 
know what it is to be reconciled to God by the 
death of His Son, we cannot know what it is 
to be saved by His life. Therefore, immunity 
from the sense of sin involves the loss of the 
whole "hope of our calling;" and the system 

* Rev. i. 5, 6. * Isaiah liii. 12. 
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of which such immunity is the commendation 
would, were it the truth, as with the wand of 
a magician, convert into dross our unsearchable 
riches in Christ, God's precious thoughts for us 
which are more in number than the sand of the 
sea-shore. , 

What is thus subversive of Christianity, 
while not a mere scepticism, but offering some- 
thing in place of what it would take away — a hope 
for man though not an anchor of the soul entering 
in within the vaU—'^ another Gospel which is 
not another" — ^must, if it have any vitality, be 
animated in no ordinary measure by the an- 
tagonism of error to truth ; too much so for the 
control of mere consistency ; while there is no 
aspect of Christianity which it is more likely 
to regard with intolerant impatience than the 
place which Kevelation has in our faith. But 
such impatience may not overcome our fellowship 
in the divine love to men and our hope in God 
for them " according to the working whereby He 
is able even to subdue all things unto Himself." 

I have dwelt so much on the relation of true 
humility as to ourselves, and true toleration as 
to others, to the consciousness of being taught 
of God, desiring to remove a prejudice against 
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that consciousness as a part of the ideal of Christ- 
ianity. But no toleration inconsistent with the 
recognition of the fixed and certain character 
of truth, and of the moral obligation of faith in 
God, can be a part of the love we owe to others, 
any more than it could of love to God. If then 
on these points anything is expected from us 
which we cannot concede, let us, as to the first, 
remember that we can only allow to others the 
measure of liberty which we have for ourselves ; 
as much, and no more. In the higher region 
of spiritual trulli, as in the lower region of 
science, man creates nothing, causes nothing to 
be. He is simply occupied in learning to know 
what is. It is therefore as unreasonable to 
expect us to treat truth as a matter of opinion 
in the one region, as it would confessedly be 
to do so in the other. And as to the second 
point, we know the Apostle's counsel, "Take 
heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an 
evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living 
God;"^ and our Lord's command, "First oast 
out the beam out of thine, own eye ; and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out 

1 Heb. iii. 12. 
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of thy brother's eye ;"^ and the more we under- 
stand the root-place which faith in the living 
God has in our spiritual life, the more shall we 
see that if any one evil in us be more especially 
the ' beam' which our Lord contemplates, it 
must be that evil heart of unbelief against which 
the Apostle warns us. Nor shall we wonder 
tiiat tiie same evil is represented by our Lord 
as a beam in the individual's own consciousness, 
and a mote as seen in another. For this accords 
with that intimate knowledge which we are ex- 
pected to have of the dealings of God with our 
own spirits, and of our own resistance and slow- 
ness of heart to beUeve ; while the corresponding 
history in others is hid from us : and though we 
might conclude from analogy that their history 
in this respect is more or less like our own, we 
know that a deep sense of evil in one's own case 
always awakens the feeling that it is almost 
impossible that the case of another can be equally 
bad. There is no aflfectation or false humility 
in the language of the Apostle, when he speaks 
as feeling himself to be less than the least of all 
saints. But though in the lively sense of all 
by which God is revealing Himself to me, and 

^ Matt. vii. 5. 
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drawing me to Himself, unbelief in myself is 
rightly to me as a beam, and unbelief in mother 
but as a mote in comparison ; self-kaowledge and 
the experience of deliverance, while fitting me 
for the loving service of taking the mote out 
of my brother's eye, obliges me at the same time 
to identify it with the beam in my own eye. 

Since faith in God is a response to a revela- 
tion which is general, and not special, we cannot 
justify our own faith without condemning the 
unbelief of others* Would not our hearts misgive 
us if the witness for God which this fair universe 
is to us, the heavens declaring TTis glory, and 
the earth shewing forth His handywork, were 
heard as a witness to W5 aad not to man ? If the 
commendation of the Gospel to our conscience 
were not recognized as its just commendation to 
every man's conscience in the sight of God, could 
it continue sure to us? He who is ready to 
complain of us in this matter, saying, " Believe 
as you will, but do not disturb me in my opinions, 
or doubt that these may be as good for me as 
yours for you;" considers not that our belief 
about ourselves is our belief about him also. 
The drawings of divine love to which we feel 
it blessedness to yield would immediately be 
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felt to be a fond dream if they were discovered 
to be something individual to us, and not the 
mind of God towards man. 

There is at this moment no practical question 
more difficult or more delicate, than this of the 
true ground to be taken with unbelief. Two 
things are clear, we are not to fail in brotherly- 
love, and we are to be true to the Truth. But 
we cannot doubt that practically these are one. 
We can only, in our care for others, hope to be 
profitable to them in the measure in which our 
dealing with them is according to the truth of 
things ; that is, in this case, the truth of their 
personal relation to God. All our endeavours 
to enlighten others are in subordination to the 
teaching of the Spirit of truth, to whom it belongs 
to guide into all truth ; but whatever is done 
in this subordination, must be one with what 
we know to be the teaching of this Divine 
Teacher. We may meet such questionings of 
unbelief as these : " We know that God is ; but 
how do we know that we stand to Him in any 
personal relation of loving interest, such as speak- 
ing of Him as a Father, and of men as His 
oflfspring, implies ? We owe existence to Him ; 
but is it not an unwarranted transference of 
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human feelings to the Divine Being to ascribe 
to Him a special interest in us, imagined after 
a human type ?" Or beyond this : " We know 
that this universe exists, but how do we know 
that its existence is to be traced to the will of 
a Being such as we fancy to ourselves, and call 
God?" If such questions are urged we must 
answer according to our faith — ^the faith that God 
is not leaving Himself without a witness to the 
questioners, that He is witnessing to them that 
He is, and also that He is their Father. To act 
otherwise would be as if a geometrician were 
to give up the axiomatic character of his axioms, 
and let their truth be held an open question. 

Dwelling much on arguments for the being 
and attributes of God, has imdoubtedly a tendency 
to weaken our sense of the moral obligation of 
faith in God ; and resting in a mere traditional 
faith has the same tendency. Yet the con- 
fidence inspired by triumphant argument, and 
the traditional habit of faith, are alike found to 
generate an unloving and self-righteous feeling 
towards all forms of InfideUty. The intolerance 
which has this origin repels us : more especially 
if we are ourselves earnestly engaged with that 
which is the real question between man and his 
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God, namely, the obligation for actual faith in 
the living God, the opposite of the evil heart 
of unbelief. For we see that as to this question, 
the mere triumphant arguer and the mere 
holder of traditional faith may not be nearer 
to the divine requirement than the Infidel; so 
that their self-congratulations are unwarranted, 
and their attempts to deal with error necessarily 
wanHng m wiTdom. They have nd> oart the 
beam out of their own eye ; therefore they can- 
not see clearly to cast the mote out of their 
brother's eye. Nevertheless, the moral obliga- 
tion of faith is clear, and we must feel con- 
strained to contend for it, if we have awakened 
to the sense of that moral obligation ourselves. 
The Apostle says, " without faith it is impossible 
to please God.'' If he had said that without 
truth, or without righteousness, or without 
brotherly love, it is impossible to please God, 
many would at once assent, who cannot fireely 
respond to what he does say. Yet what he does 
say is most sure, and has a clear response in 
conscience. " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: 
this is the first commandment; and the second 
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is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself."^ The second is like the first, indeed 
flows from it ; and can be truly understood only 
in the light of the fibrst, or truly obeyed only 
through that root-deliverance from self which 
is experienced in obeying the first in spirit and 
in truth. We cannot call any man our brother 
in the truth of brotherhood, until we have learned 
to call God Father in the truth of sonship. We 
learn both in the light of Christ, the Son of God, 
and the Brother of every man, in whom we have 
the life of sonship and of brotherhood. " Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you; that 
ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven."* We cannot successfully urge 
the obligation to love our neighbour, of which 
these words of Christ express the extreme de- 
mand, without recognizing that obligation to love 
God which is prior and deeper — the root-obliga- 
tion ; and in so doing recognizing the obligation 
of the faith which love presupposes. 

As to actual unpreparedness in any to respond 
to the demand made for God, that we meet also 

> Mark xii. 30, 31. * Matt. v. 44, 45. 
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as to the demand made for man. We have often 
to speak of right and wrong, and the duties man 
owes to man, to persons in whose case the attempt 
to awake a response seems almost hopeless. Yet 
we do not therefore permit a doubt as to the 
authority of conscience, or the eternal distinction 
of right and wrong, or the living presence of 
conscience in these persons themselves, however 
it may seem asleep; and so we set ourselves, 
in the words of Coleridge, to " rouse the virtues 
that are dead in no man.'' Is the attempt more 
hopeless when we speak to men of God their 
Father, than when we speak to them of men their 
brethren ? When the prodigal " came to him- 
self" his first thought was of his father, his first 
true self-consciousness that he was a son, though 
not worthy to be called a son. 

Our Lord's coming to men always in the 
Father's name has been abeady urged as guidance 
for us. When He says, "I am come in my 
Father's name and ye received me not," He adds, 
"if another shall come in his own name, him 
ye will receive." The evil state of the heart 
manifested in refusing Him who came in the 
Father's name, was to shew itself out fully in 
the welcome which would be given to one coming 
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in his own name : by which I understand coming 
in the name of humanity, asserting the self- 
sufficiency of man, and so denying God, making 
man a God to himself. Christ said, " I am the 
light of the world ;" He also said, " Ye are the 
light of the world.'' His gospel ministered by 
us will prove men as His personal ministry did, 
We may not attempt, by a lower demand as to 
faith, to win a readier attention, or hope to make 
a way for God into the hearts of men, otherwise 
than by presenting Him to their faith as He 
is revealed in the Son who comes to them in the 
name of the Father. 

I know that many who are capable of much 
tenderness in their dealiQg with ordinary sin, 
or even with extreme moral degi'adation, have 
yet to learn how to deal with unbelief in the 
strength of love. While on the other hand 
others go to the opposite extreme of a tenderness 
and indulgence to doubt, which would make 
God's demand for faith less reasonable, less 
righteous, than His demand for moral goodness. 
Both errors I believe have one root ; namely, not 
discerning the moral nature of faith in God. 
Not discerning this, not seeing faith in the liviQg 
God as the due response to His manifestation of 
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Himself to our spirits, faith is confounded with, 
orthodoxy of creed ; and those who take dogmas 
on trust naturally fall into the first error; and 
those who are much occupied with the history 
of opinions, or much exercised with mental dif- 
ficulties, fall into the second. Nothing can so 
tend to set all this right as deliverance from a 
mere traditional faith, through such a personal 
and living acquaintance with truth as changes 
the articles of our creed into the felt realities of 
existence* 

The reader will have perceived that the 
thoughts on Kevelation with which his attention 
has now been engaged, have all direct reference 
to the three conditions of mind noticed at the 
outset, as marking severally three classes of men, 
in whom any supposed assault on Kevelation will, 
in the first instance at least, produce increased 
confidence in the rightness of their own position 
in relation to truth, namely: 1. Those whose 
feith in Kevelation rests on the assumed authority 
of the Church. 2. Those who have ceased to 
believe in Kevelation, 3. Those who have a true 
faith ill Kevelation, living in the light of the 
truth it reveals. I have expressed the hope that, 
while the ordeal through which we are now 
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passing may at the first have awakened in these 
three classes alike one and the same feeling, of 
which the expression in words would be, " We 
are right"; yet that, eventually, the discussions 
raised will not only deepen and strengthen true 
and living faith, but also effectually disturb in 
many the false peace of blind faith and of un- 
belief: while many in whom true and living 
faith is alloyed with superstition and unbelief, 
will have their faith purged from these, and be 
forced to take, consciously and avowedly, their 
true and proper standing as children of the light ; 
— forced to fall back on their faith in the living 
God: a necessity which recals the words of 
Henry Domey, " It is a profitable sweet necessity 
to be forced on the naked arm of Jehovah." 

The ideal of Christianity will always transcend 
Christianity as actually realized in our experi- 
ence : nevertheless, to judge our own Christianity 
aright, we must take it to the light of that ideal. 
No doubt, if this is done in a legal spirit, the 
result may be hurtful, and full of discourage- 
ment. If the divine ideal for us is at all con- 
templated as a requirement, it immediately be- 
comes to us a "law working wrath." But in 
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the true apprehension of the free grace of God it 
is quite otherwise. The divine ideal is then seen 
as the divine purpose and gift in Christ, that 
which God is bestowing — ^not demanding; the 
good to be received — not to be self-produced as 
a claim for acceptance; the heavenly treasure 
with which the earthen vessel of our humanity 
is to be filled — ^not a treasure to spring out of its 
emptiness. Understanding that salvation is ^^ of 
grace, not of works, '^ we can hear a gospel in 
such words as these : " Let the same mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus." "Be ye 
therefore perfect even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect." When it is said, " Beloved, 
if our heart condemn us not, then have we con- 
fidence toward God," this is not to be understood 
as implying the conscious attainment of the ideal 
set before us, but only the conscious acceptance 
of that ideal, and that the divine choice for us 
has become our choice for ourselves: for with 
the unfeigned yielding of ourselves up to God, 
that He may fulfil in us the good pleasure of His 
goodness, there comes "the heart not condemn- 
ing," and " confidence towards God." 

Therefore the fullest recognition of what has 
now been urged as one aspect of Christianity, 

f2 
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to wit, that it is a seeing light in God's light, 
can, if rightly understood, have no other result 
than to exalt our conception of the grace of God 
to man. Thus to raise our conception of that 
grace may be to humble us because we come 
so much short of our high calling ; but we shall 
not the less thank God that our calling is so 
high. *^ Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended ; but this one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind and reaching forth 
to those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.''* If we see our Christian calling 
in the light of these words, we shall feel that 
the highest conception of it to which we attain 
may be kept before the mind without the risk 
of discouraging the feeblest faith, or of marring 
the comfort and peace which accompany the 
faintest dawn of divine light. 

1 PhU. iii. 13, 14. 
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I BELiEVB that those are now speaking the word 
that is most in season, who urge the Church to 
remember that light from its very nature must 
be its own witness, and that this must hold true 
in the highest sense of that which is in the 
highest sense light. I trust that what is here 
written to this effect may be received with that 
self-application without which it cannot profit. 
"Am I a child of the light and of the day? 
Am I seeing light in God's light?" — ^this is 
the personal question which I have desired to 
suggest. I have not prepared the way by first 
considering the elements of the provision which 
God has made for our participation in divine 
light. To attempt this would be to enter on 
a very wide field. The witness for God in 
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creation aad providence, and in the being and 
constitution of man ; the teaching of history seen 
in its relation to God — especially of that history 
which has been distinguished by divine self- 
manifestatioii^ demanding faith in the super- 
natural, and which we read by the light of an 
inspired comment; the self-evidencing glory of 
God in divine truth, together with the help for 
faith in the divine purpose for man, which even 
the partial fulfilment of that purpose in the 
Church affords ; finally, that without which all 
this light from without would avail us nothing, 
namely, the dealing of the Holy Spirit with 
our individual spirits; — these all are elements 
in the divine provision for faith. But it was 
not necessary to my purpose to prepare the way 
by illustrating these, because they may be fully 
recognized, and yet the need for pressing the 
personal question, whether our faith is a conscious 
dwelling in the light of truth, may remain. 
Yet any teaching on the subject of Eevelation, 
which does not embrace a direct consideration of 
the subject of Inspiration, must at this moment 
be disappointing. I shall now therefore en- 
deavour briefly to express the thoughts on 
Inspiration which satisfy my own mind, and 
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which I hope may commend themselves to 
others. 

According to the faith of the Church from 
the beginning, the gift of divine Ught which 
we possess in the Bible is ascribed to Inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit; while all spiritual appre- 
hension of divine light and all power to walk 
in it, is also referred to the same Holy Spirit. 
I shall, in order to keep the identity of source 
before the mind, speak of these two forms of 
Inspiration as, severally, the Inspiration of Eeve- 
lation, and Inspiration of the Divine Life : while 
I shall consider them not only separately, but 
also with reference to each other. 

This is the more needful, because while the 
Church recognises both these divers actings of 
the One Spirit, two opposite tendencies in regard 
to them are at present manifested, and demand 
special attention ; — the tendency on the one hand 
to resolve the former into the latter, and to 
regard the Inspiration of Eevelation as differing 
only in degree from that personal teaching of 
the Holy Spirit which we are all called to know ; 
and the tendency on the other hand to leave the 
latter out of account in a trust in the former, 
as if Eevelation were enough to make us par- 
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takers in the light of life, apart from the in- 
dividual experience of the fulfilment of the 
promise, " They shall be all taught of God." 



I. 

A Divine Eevelation is knowledge bestowed 
on us by God in the form of human thought 
and speech, the Holy Spirit employing men for 
this end. This is what we mean when we speak 
of the Scriptures as a Divine Eevelation ; while 
in a larger sense, all by which God utters Him- 
self to us in creation and providence, and the 
divine constitution of things, is Eevelation. But 
whether in the larger sense or in that which is 
more restricted, Eevelation is really Revelation 
only as making something which God wiUs to 
communicate truly and perfectly known, as far 
as respects the utterance of it. To insist that 
a Eevelation must express truly and perfectly 
what it is intended to convey, may seem super- 
fluous; but readers who are familiar with the 
questions raised on this subject know that some, 
while acknowledging a peculiar and divine cha- 
racter to belong to the Scriptures, still hold 
that the nature of the human medium Umits 
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the extent to which, divine light coming through 
it may be trusted. No doubt God's revelation 
of Himself through man, as also His revelation 
to man, is limited by what He Himself has made 
humanity to be; though when we think of 
humanity in the light of Christ the Son of God 
and the Son of Man, we may question how far 
we are justified in speaking of limits here at 
all. But it is one thing to say, that, because 
of human limits, what God can reveal of Him- 
self to man is to be held to be less than what 
God is, — and it is quite another thing to say, 
that what God sees it good to reveal of Himself 
to man He cannot truly and effectually reveal 
through man, — that the medixmi must more or 
less colour and distort the light passing through 
it. This consistently held makes a revelation 
to man and a revelation through man equally 
impossible. If man cannot transmit light with- 
out distorting it, then neither can he receive 
light without misconceiving it. 

The practical importance of this point is 
manifestly very great. If an inspired Apostle 
receives knowledge of a " mystery hid from ages 
and generations," and imparts that knowledge 
to us, conceiving fanily and imparting truly, 
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tlien it is only needful that we should be in the 
Ught of what he has written in order to be in 
the light of truth in that matter, so far as it has 
been God^s purpose to reveal it. But if, after 
we know what the Apostle has written, and 
understand his words as he meant them to be 
understood, we have still to enquire how far 
it was possible for him to receive, and transmit 
truly, diyine liglit,-how far his Umits as a man, 
and besides these, his limits as an individual 
having a special mental history and education, 
have interfered with this, how can we call what 
is written a Divine Eevelation at aU ? 

I know that there are some who hesitate 
to receive the teaching of Prophets and Apostles 
as Eevelation in the sense now stated^ while still 
believing the Scriptures to contain higher and 
more important truth, and truth more to be 
traced to a divine source, than is to be found 
in any other writings: which truth they also 
study, setting themselves to separate it from the 
human element of error, the presence of which 
they assume. Certainly no problem as to dis- 
turbing forces could be more hopeless of solution 
than that seems to be, which on this system 
would meet us here at the threshold. But the 
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conception of a Divine Eevelation precludes such 
a problem. As we believe that God, who teaches 
us knowledge of Himself by the works of His 
hands, teaches us also by holy Apostles and 
Prophets a higher knowledge than these His 
material works can convey, so we also believe 
that in communicating that higher knowledge 
He presents it. to us pure and unmixed, as in 
the case of the lower knowledge He confessedly 
does* It is not doubted that a true and infallible 
testimony for God is borne by the heavens and 
the earth, — ^a testimony which if we can hear it 
will not deceive us. We believe it is so also 
when an inspired Apostle declares the Gospel of 
the grace of God. 

II. 

But we believe that aU Eevelation, not only 
the Scriptures but also all else by which God 
speaks to us from without, is subordinate to the 
dealing of the Spirit of God with us in the inner 
man. This is the Inspiration of the Divine Life. 
It belongs to the dealing of God with our in- 
dividual spirits in that kingdom of God which 
is within us, and is affected, as to its course and 
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manifestation in our consciousness, by the measure 
of response on our part — the yielding of our 
spirits to the divine Spirit. 

The Inspiration of the Divine Life being per- 
sonal to us individually, all that regards it might 
be expected to be well understood by us, how- 
ever the case might be as to that Inspiration of 
Eevelation of which we have no experience. 
Yet this is not so ; no, not even to the extent 
of the distinct recognition of the fact of such 
Inspiration. The light shines in the darkness, 
but the darkness comprehends it not. Our 
liberty to hear or not to hear becomes in effect 
the possibility of not even knowing that we are 
spoken to. Sometimes when the divine voice is 
heard and recognised, the feeling of him that 
hears will express itself in the words of Jacob, 
^' Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew 
it not."^ But this is not always felt: on the 
contrary, it is apt to be assumed that God has 
spoken only when men have heard. Nay, it 
is a remarkable fact, that of those who most 
fully recognize all true reception of divine light, 
all true faith, as of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, a considerable number limit His operation 

^ Gen. xxviii. 16. 
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to those who manifest this true faith; making 
the result in man the measure of the divine 
acting; — ^while yet they hold, however incon- 
sistently, that aU men are responsible for that 
faith, which without such divine acting they 
believe to be impossible. But we are not taught 
to recognise an obligation to believe more wide 
than the presence of the power to believe. Our 
need of the Spirit and the gift of the Spirit 
are commensurate. The parental instiact, be- 
cause of which if a son ask bread from any of 
us that is a father he will not give him a stone, 
is the universal revelation of this universal law ; 
a fact in the natural world revealing a corre- 
sponding fact in the spiritual world. "If ye 
then being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children : how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him?"^ We cannot understand these 
words of oifr Lord otherwise than as teaching 
that bestowing the Holy Spirit pertaias to the 
divine Fatherliness as what is proper to it, and 
is therefore as universal as it is ; being as essen- 
tial to the life in respect of which we are God's 
offspring, as the food which parental care provides 

^ St. Luke xi. 14 
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is to the life which we derive from our earthly 
parents. We must recognise the authority of 
this divine Eevelation presented to us in the 
constitution of humanity. Indeed, unbelief here 
would be doubly condemned, seeing that, along 
with the light which is in the parental instinct 
itself, we have our Lord^s comment on it and 
seal to it. 

We believe that our heavenly Father freely 
bestows on us as His offspring the Inspiration 
of the Divine Life. But we do not conceive of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit with us, as of 
that of the air we breathe or the light of day, 
and neither do we conceive of His acting, as 
we conceive of physical laws of which we may 
or may not avail ourselves at our own choice, 
and in a way that implies no manifestation of 
a personal wiU besides our own. That is the 
case as to all the power which we enjoy through 
knowledge of mere laws, as that of the expansion 
of steam, for example. But.Aer^ another will 
besides our will is recognised by U5 — a present 
giving on the part of God, who shapes His 
dealing with us to our dealing with Him, while 
with one unchanging purpose of love. At one 
time we trace the divine observance of the law 
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that ^^imto him that hath shall be giyen, aad 
from him that hath not shall be taken away what 
he seemeth to have ;" and, spiritually, the words 
are fulfilled, " the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich, and slothfulness covereth a man with rags :" 
and then again we see that the circle of the 
operation of this law lies within a wider circle 
in which the " mercy which endnreth for ever'' 
rules, and those receive anew, who have forfeited 
by misuse, that which had been given to them, 
and as it were a fresh start is graciously granted 
to them, and even past loss is turned to gain : 
and so through the grace of God it becomes true — 

''That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

"Whatsoever a man soweth that shaU he 
also reap;"^ yet — "if Thou, Lord, shouldest mark 
iniquities, Lord, who shall stand ? But there 
is forgiveness with Thee that Thou mayest be 
feared."^ "0 Israel, thou hast destroyed thy- 
self, but in me is .thine help found/" In that 
kingdom of God which is within us, there are 
divine actings which correspond with that which 
God did outwardly, when the Apostles of the 
risen Saviour were sent forth to preach the 

* Gal. vi. 7. ' Ps. cxxx. 3, 4 ^ Hosea xiii. 9. 
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Gospel, " beginning at Jerusalem ;" and forgive- 
ness of sins in Christ's blood was first proclaimed 
to the men who had erucified the Lord. A Per- 
sonal Will, and not a mere spiritual law, demands 
our faith; and what we experience is now ac- 
cording to the words, "Draw nigh to God and 
He will draw nigh to you;"* and now to the 
words, "I am found of them that sought me 
not."' In that lower region of social existence 
in which the persons are men with men, we 
meet what is analogous to this. A willing 
pupil makes a willing teacher, and happy pro- 
gress: but the unwilling pupil is not left un- 
checked to take his own way; otherwise the 
idleness of to-day would cause that there should 
be no lesson on the morrow. So, reaUsing per- 
sonality in the acting of the Holy Spirit, we see 
how much there may be of diversity in His 
dealings with individual spirits, and that we 
cannot trace them all to one simple law, but 
must refer them to the exercise of a merciful 
judgment on the part of all-wise and all-enduring 
love. Thus when a reckless profligate is sud- 
denly arrested in his sinful course, by some ray 
of divine light coming to him with subduing 

1 Jaines iv. 8. ' Isaiah Ixv. 1. 
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power-it may be a text of Scripture, learned m 
childhood, but long dormant within him, or some 
counsel of parental love hitherto despised^— we 
cannot say that now he is reaping what he had 
sown, or that the new life which henceforth he 
may live is related as effect to cause to what 
he had hitherto been. What we are contem- 
plating is not the operation of a law of which 
tiie man has wisely availed himself. It is divine 
grace — ^the act of the Holy Spirit. 

Cases like this not wisely considered have 
led to speculations confining within limits, more 
or less narrow, the dealing of the Holy Spirit 
with the spirits of men, and to the discussion 
of such questions as, — whether divine grace may 
be resisted or is to be assumed to have been 
present only when it has prevailed, or whether 
it is sometimes what may be resisted and some- 
times irresistible. But though we cannot wonder 
that in the deep sense of God's part in what 
takes place, and while finding nothing in him- 
self to have led to it or to have given a claim 
for it, the man who is the subject of strongly 
marked grace may call it irresistible and sove- 
reign, and in his self-abasement and self-abjura- 
tion may use language which seems to be 

g2 
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putting his seal to the narrowest creed, there is 
no warrant for saying that even in such a case 
grace has been irresistible, or that it has been 
the manifestation of a mere arbitrary will, and 
not of a will to save, which, in manifesting itself 
in so marked a way, is preaching a Gospel to 
every sinner. "Sowbeit, for this cause I ob- 
tained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might 
shew forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to 
them which should hereafter believe on Him 
to life everlasting."^ When the divine Wisdom 
says, " I love them that love me, and those that 
seek me early shall find me," the Gospel is 
preached to us ; but the deep fountain of love 
from which that Gospel flows is still more re- 
vealed, when God makes Himself known to one 
who has sinned with a high hand, it may be 
through youth and manhood, and the aged 
sinner is seen receiving the kingdom of God 

as a little child. 

« 

But it is not only in these more strongly 
marked instances of mercy rejoicing against 
judgment, that the great distinction between 
having to do with a law and having to do with 
the living God, is illustrated by our spiritual 

1 1 Tim. i. 16. 
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experience. No one can be without illustration 
of this distinction in his own case, who considers 
what the pure and unmixed action of the law 
"Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap" would have made his own history. Of 
the operation of that law we all have had abun- 
dant experience, both outwardly and inwardly. 
But neither ou1r«rardly nor inwardly has its 
course been supreme : for outwardly, the provi- 
dence of God in the ordering of our circumstances 
has crossed our wayward path witii monitions 
for good, using both persons and things for this 
end, while we have not sought good; and in- 
wardly, the same forgiving persevering love of 
our Heavenly Father has been manifested in the 
striving of the Holy Spirit with us, — it may 
be at the time felt as such, — it may be after- 
wards in the retrospect confessed with "sad 
relentings,'^ though at the time blindly resisted. 
No one seeking the kingdom of God as his first 
and great interest, and knowing that kingdom as 
it is revealing itself within him, can be ignorant 
that not the mere observance or neglect of a law 
on his own part has determined the course of 
things there — ^however clear the operation of 
law there has been — but that a Living "Will, 
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watchful and wise, has been suiting the mani- 
festation of its love to his changiag states. 



III. 

This experience of a Personal God in the 
Inspiration of the Divine Life, so broadly dis- 
tinguished from our experience of mere laws, 
must help our faith in Eevelation, because it is 
an experience in that region above law, to which 
Eevelation belongs. Yet we suppose a man- 
ner of manifestation of the Divine Personality, 
and a consciousness of personal intercourse with 
God, ia the case of those who are honoured to 
be the channels of Divine Eevelation, differing 
from our experience, and which apart from ex- 
perience we cannot expect to understand. Our 
experience is of light coming to us from without 
becoming spiritual light to us, and awakening 
a response within us. This is so whether what 
thus comes to us with living power has been 
now presented to us for the first time, or has 
been, it may be, long familiar to us and accepted 
by us as a form of thought, or a revealed fact full 
of spiritual power beiag spiritually apprehended, 
but which, while not so apprehended, could be 
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held in the memory with profitless acknowledg- 
ment. But with whatever intelligent conscious* 
ness we refer to the Holy Spirit the transition 
in ourselves from a mere traditional historical 
faith of what God has revealed to a living faith 
in which we see light in God's light, we do not 
suppose that our experience enables us to know 
the nature of that consciousness of being re- 
ceiving a communication from Qt)d, which we 
must assume when that which God makes known 
to a mau is presented to him not from without, 
but immediately, and as direct from God. This 
we must suppose in the original impartation even 
of that which is essential light. But we know 
that a great deal of what God has imparted to 
individual men that they might make it known 
to others, has not been essential light — ^however 
related to it in the Divine counsels, and however 
instrumental in its own place in connection with 
man's spiritual education. 

This applies to a very large proportion of 
what God spoke to Moses. It applies to the 
word of the Lord which came to the Prophets, not 
only in so far as that word was in our common 
sense of the term prophetic, that is, referring to 
a future more or less remote, but also in so far 
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as it conferred a divine authority to go as mes- 
sengers from God to kings and princes and 
peoples in their own time. This applies also to 
such indiyidual cases as that of Abraham, to 
whom God spoke of the distant fature, — ^though 
in relation to himself and in acknowledgment of 
his personal faith ; from whom also was required 
trust in divine words which had not their light 
in themselves; as to which, we can understand 
how, being known, to be certainly spoken by 
God Himself, it was a faith which gave glory to 
God — ^ faith to be accoimted righteousness — in 
Abraham to trust in them against sight and 
sense; but which, from their very nature, it is 
manifest that Abraham could not refer to God 
because of any spiritual light which was in 
them. To us at this distance, and looking back 
through the ages, the history of Jew and Gen- 
tile justifies the faith of the Father of the faith- 
ful: but his own knowledge that it was God 
that spoke to him— that in believing he was 
believing God — ^must have been at once clear and 
certain, and a manner of knowledge of which we 
have no experience. 

I am speaking, it wiU be observed, of the 
distinctive consciousness which may be assumed 
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to have accompanied the distinctive Inspiration 
of Kevelation, — ^not of what justifies us in be- 
lieving in the fact of such Inspiration, which is 
altogether another matter : and what I say only 
amounts to this, that the nature of the function 
which we ascribe to those through whom that 
light which we receive in the study of the Scrip- 
tures under the teaching of the Holy Spirit was 
first given, implies this distinction between their 
experience and ours; so that we are prepared 
for the language which they use. But, apart 
fi'om this, we cannot hesitate to receive their 
own account of the matter. The character of a 
true man whose truth has approved itself to us, 
justifies our faith in his statements as to matters 
beyond our experience, but known to him. The 
same principle, but with much surer operation, 
justifies our receiving implicitly fi'om those 
through whom God has made important revela- 
tions, their own account of His imparting these 
to them. 

The distinction between the Inspiration of 
Eevelation and that divine teaching which en- 
ables us individually to apprehend spiritual truth, 
has always been recognised by the Church ; and 
we are placed in a new position when it is called 
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in question. "We have long been familiar with, 
controversies as to what the Bible teaches, among 
those who have been all agreed in admitting the 
authority of the Bible as iospired, and so have 
all appealed to it, however diflterently they have 
understood it. But it is quite recently that 
a certain reverence for the Bible and recog- 
nition of it as a source of light has been 
connected with denying to the sacred writers 
any other inspiration than that — whatever it is 
held to be — ^which is present in that spiritual in- 
sight in which we are all called to share. If the 
distinction we have been accustomed to make is 
real, it cannot be rejected without loss : and in 
favour of the belief that it is real, there is not 
only that testimony of the sacred writers them- 
selves which ought here to be conclusive, but 
there is the fact that so much of what is communi- 
cated as by divine authority, is what no peculiar 
degree of spiritual insight could enable men to 
know. As has been noticed already, much of what 
we learn from the sacred record, is not of a spiritual 
nature at all; but even when that which is 
written is in its highest aspect purely spiritual, 
and what is only truly known when spiritually 
diBCemed, flie IpntL fa presented l v. I 
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divine facts, which a8 facts could only become 
known by Eevelation. The divine facts are 
commended to our faith, by the glory of God 
which shines in them, and by the light which 
they shed on our condition as subjects of the 
kingdom of God ; but as facts they could never 
have become the subjects of human knowledge, 
excepting by ™oh iipixation « we ^cribe't^ 
holy Apostles and Prophets. The great facts 
which our faith embraces are as the links of a 
divine chaiQ, of which some links have had a 
visibility here on earth, while the rest belong 
entirely to the invisible. But even of those 
links which have been visible— the life and death 
of the Son of God — the whole spiritual aspect 
has been invisible, and could only be known to 
man by Eevelation. The life of Christ as the 
light of men, the death of Christ as the sacrifice 
for sin, could no more be known apart from 
Inspiration, than the Incarnation or the Eesur- 
rection of Christ from the dead, or His presence 
at the right hand of the Father, or His having 
all power in heaven and on earth, or His being 
the judge of quick and dead. But if we believe 
these to be facts — the great realities of existence 
to us, in the light of which alone God and man 
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are truly known — ^we must receive Hie Inspiration 
by which alone tliey could be known, as another 
fact belonging to the same high region of the 
grace of God to man. 

There are otiier departments of knowledge in 
which the knowledge, being once attained, is 
held mth a certainty which springs out of the 
knowledge itself, and is in no respect confidence 
in the channel through which we have received 
it. This is trae of mathematical knowledge for 
example. A mathematical capacity enables a 
man to hold the truth of the highest discoveries 
in that region with as much confidence as the 
discoverer, and with a confidence equally inde- 
pendent. But here this confidence in the light 
is accompanied by the conviction that the dis- 
coverer has differed from the man who is taught 
by him only in degree of mathematical capacity. 
What enables him to understand he knows might, 
carried to a higher power, have enabled him to 
discover. It is quite otherwise, however, when, 
in the exercise of a spiritual capacity, we under- 
stand the mystery hid from ages and generations, 
and made known to the Apostles, and by them 
communicated to us. The capacity of appre- 
hending and adoring, we know, is common to 
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them, and to us, and to the millions who have 
believed through their word. It is even possible 
that among these millions, many have had a 
greater measure of that capacity developed in 
them by the Holy Spirit, than these Apostles 
themselves. But what we feel distinguishes 
them from all these millions, as well as from our- 
selves, is, that this mystery was revealed to 
them, and has been made known to us only 
through them. 

The facts of Christianity imply by their very 
nature the Inspiration of Eevelation in those 
through whom they have been made known; 
and this is our answer to any who profess any 
recognition of these facts, and yet deny that 
Inspiration: and I believe that this answer is 
not only that which presents itself when we are 
forced to think, being pressed for a reason of 
our faith, but is also the reason which without 
thinking has weighed with us, and lies at the 
foundation of our faith in Inspiration. Should 
we have aU believed in Inspiration, had the 
Bible revealed notlung which did not on its very 
face appear to be what could not have been 
known without Inspiration ? But the great facts 
which our faith has been embracing being all 
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what it lias been felt could not have been other- 
wise known, our faith in Inspiration has been 
inseparable from onr faith in them* And in 
truth, the real ultimate interest of the question of 
Inspiration is the high and paramount interest 
of the great facts our knowledge of which we owe 
to Inspiration. No doubt, these facts being 
known and spiritually apprehended, the light 
of the glory of God in them is their great and 
absolute hold on our faith. But the reflex eflfect 
of this as to Inspiration is not only to establish 
and confirm our faith in its reality, but also 
to convince us of its absolute necessity, seeing 
that while the spiritual discernment granted to 
us enables us to recognise the word of God in 
the lips of the Apostles, ** receiving it not as the 
word of men but as it is in truth the word of 
God,"^ we could not by any measure of the same 
capacity have anticipated that word of ourselves. 
" How shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard ? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher ?"* 

"We recognise then two distinct Inspirations : 
first, the Inspiration to which we owe Kevelation, 
bestowed on some for the good of all; and 

1 1 Thess. ii. 13. » Eom. x. 14. 
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second, the operation of the Divine Spirit in 
individual spirits, enabling ns to receive and 
walk in the light of the Eevelation thus given, 
as well as in aU divine light however bestowed. 
And the distinctness in this diversity of opera- 
tion of the One Spirit is such, that those who 
are honoured to be the subjects of the former 
Inspiration as Prophets or Apostles, yet need 
as men to partake of the latter, and only in the 
measure in which they do so, have themselves 
the spiritual benefit of the Eevelation of which 
they are the channels. Doubtless those to whom 
the word of God comes may be supposed to be 
abeady men of God in regard to the spirit of 
their own minds — although there is at least one 
marked exception recorded — but the distinction 
here is not the less real The Apostle, to whom 
the mystery hid from ages and generations was 
revealed, that through him it might be made 
known to all, needed as much as those to whom 
he proclaimed that mystery as glad tidings, to 
live in the Spirit and walk in the Spirit, that 
the light of the Eevelation made through him 
might be to himself the light of life. His 
prayer for the Ephesians was doubtless equally 
his prayer for himself. " For this cause I bow 
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my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that He would grant you, ac- 
cording to the riches of his glory, to be strength- 
ened with might by His Spirit in the inner maa: 

that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth and length and depth and height, 
and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the 
ftdness of God."^ That God was "able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that they could 
ask or think according to the power that worked 
in them," (ver. 20) was the measure of his hope 
for them and for himself. But his experience 
in at first receiving immediately from God tiie 
light which he had imparted to them — ^this they 
were not to share. There was no reason why 
they should. In the membership that is in 
Christ tiiey were in ilus matter debtors to him. 
The distinction now insisted on we best study 
as it is presented to us in the case of the Apostles, 
in whom Eevelation culminated, and in whom it 
closed, and in whom also the Divine Life was 

^ Ephes. iii. 14—19. 
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present in the richest form of the rich first-fruits 
of the Gospel. And the instruction we thus 
receiye is made very clear by the circumstance 
that St. Paul is led to contrast the Inspiration 
of Eevelation with that of the Divine Life, — not 
as here in order to demaud faith for the former, 
for as to this there was then no question, — ^but 
to teach the Church their relative importance. 
"Though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and 
have not charity, I am nothing."^ 

To those who do not recognise the distinctive 
Inspiration of Eevelation, the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures is but the reflected Inspiration of the 
Church. According to this view the Scriptures 
do not shine with an immediate divine light. 
They only give back what of the teaching of God 
had taken efltect in the Church of each successive 
generation. We only learn from them, therefore, 
what the Church understood, — ^not what God 
meant the Church to understand. But it was 
not the light of their time that the prophets gave 
forth. It was light that condemned their time, 
and with divine authority. It was light which 
separated from their generation those to whom it 

^ 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 
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came, and on whom the burden of making it 
known was laid; placing them on one side with 
God, and their generation, — ^the Church of their 
time, — on the other. The series of the Inspired 
stands out from all the generations to which they 
individually belonged, one series by reason of 
the one Ught which shines from them aU, and 
which by its unity vindicates for itself one source. 
We do not regard these men as but the better 
specimens of their several generations, more in- 
fluenced than the rest by a divine teaching 
common to all. Such they may have been, but 
they were manifestly more and other than this, 
and apart from the recognition of item by our 
Lord, we feel that in proportion as we come to 
know divine light, they are to us lights shining 
in darkness condemning tlie darkness, rejected 
also by the darkness. Accordingly, this is the 
relation of the Church of each time to the suc- 
cession of Prophets in the retrospect of the first 
martyr. " Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
h^a/aad ea^ ye do alway. resist tte Hely 
Ghost : as your fathers did, so do ye. Which of 
the prophets have not your fathers persecuted ? 
and they have slain them which shewed before of 
the coming of the Just One ; of whom ye have 
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been now the betrayers and murderers. Who 
have received the law by the disposition of 
angels, and have not kept it."' That these pro- 
phets expressed not the light of their time, but 
that the light of all time — ^the eternal light — ex- 
pressed itself through them, is the conviction 
received by us, not only firom their position of 
antagonism to their time, but from this other 
fact also, that the light in what they spoke, was 
beyond what they themselves understood; "Of 
which salvation the prophets have enquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace 
that should come imto you : searching what, or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which 
was in them, did signify, when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow. TJnto whom it was revealed, that 
not imto themselves, but imto us they did minister 
tlie things which are now reported imto you by 
them that have preached the gospel unto you 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven; 
which things the angels desire to look into."* 

If the writings of the Prophets have not the 
high character now claimed for them, how should 
they have any interest for us beyond — ^what 

1 Acts vii. 51—53. * 1 Peter i. 10-12. 
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would doubtless still be great — a pure historic 
interest ? but as teachers, how should they have 
an abiding interest, seeing that we belpng to a 
dispensation so in advance of theirs, and a dispen^ 
sation which is distinctively that of the Spirit ? 
When we consider the time and circumstances of 
Timothy, — his relation to the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, whose own son he was in the faith, 
— ^the abundance of spiritual gifts then in the 
Church, — ^the gift in Timothy himself personally, — 
we must see that the place given to the Scriptures 
in the Apostle's exhortation to him is most in- 
structive: "And that firom a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures which are able to 
make thee wise imto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus."^ These Scriptures were, we 
know, the Old Testament Scriptures. How did 
they retain their value in the full blaze of Gospel 
light, in the first outpouring of the promised Com- 
forter, the Spirit of truth, who was to guide imto 
all truth ? How were they not now out of date, 
or how at all could they, if but a reflection from 
the Church of former ages, make Timothy " wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus?" Their retaioing such a place as the 

1 2 Tim. iii. 13. 
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Apostle here gives them, is inexplicable on any 
view of their character, but that which the 
Apostle himself immediately adds, "All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness ; that the man of God 
may be perfect, throughly famished unto all good 
works." 

" It is written in the Prophets, And they shall 
be all taught of God. Every man, therefore, 
that hath heard and hath learned of the Father 
cometh unto me."^ No doubt the personal teach- 
ing of God, which we are all called to know, is 
that to which we are ultimately brought, as that 
to which alone the true consciousness of light 
belongs. Our faith must stand in the power of 
God. No outward Eevelation can enlighten us 
spiritually while we resist the Divine Spirit 
within us. While so resisting, no beauty of the 
my, no glory of the sun in the firmament, 
no return o/»aed-«me a^ harvest, n™ gifl 
of rain firom heaven, and firuitful seasons, wiU 
work faith in us. "The rebellious dwell in 
a dry laad," and "shall not know when good 
cometh." And as to the Scriptures, whatever 

^ St. John vi. 45. 
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the true conception of their nature be, they 
cannot yield their treasures to us so long as we 
are the wise and prudent who lean to their own 
understanding ; while, were they only what the 
view now rejected would make them, namely, the 
best and most spiritual experiences, and greatest 
measures of spiritual light of the best men of the 
generations from which they have come down to 
us, they would stiU have a value, and the truly 
teachable would welcome what of light is in 
them. This is true. But if we understand how 
inward divine teaching is related to what comes 
to us from without, the former enabling us to 
receive the latter but not superseding it, we 
must value as above all price, and to be defended 
with a holy jealousy, the gift of divine Kevela- 
tion — ^pure light from the first while progressing 
in ftdness; and however varied in its form, aud 
whatever of mere human history it takes up, 
leaving to him who reverently sets himself to 
hear the Word of God, no room for uncertainty 
as to what comes to hLn with divine authori^ 
" for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in* 
struction in righteousness.'* 

And here it is important to notice, as there 
seems to be sometimes a confusion of thought in 
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regard to it, that the question of the Canon of 
Scripture, and the question of the Inspiration of 
Scripture, are in no way to be confounded. The 
Old Testament Canon we receive now, as it was 
recognised by the Old Testament Church. The 
New Testament Canon, the New Testament 
Church, after a time felt called to fix, and pro- 
ceeded to ascertain and fix accordingly. We 
believe that this was done in a simplicity of pur- 
pose, and with a diligent care and with the pos- 
session of advantages for judging on the part of 
those who were in God^s providence called to the 
solemn task which justifies confidence; and we 
belieye the result has been such as to indicate 
a divine ordering. But the question of Inspi- 
ration is altogether prior to, and independent of 
this matter. The existence of inspired writings 
having divine authority, was a faxjt known aad 
familiar to the Church from the beginning. The 
New Testament Scriptures, successively, as they 
were written, added themselves to the Old in the 
Canon of men's faith, as new stars appearing in 
the firmament would take their place among the 
stars of heaven. How could men hesitate to re- 
ceive as Holy Scripture the Epistle of an Apostle 
who had preached the Gospel with the Holy 
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Ghost sent down from heaven, " the Lord work- 
ing with him and confirming the word with signs 
following ?^'^ Because of the circumstances of the 
Church these additions to Scripture were not, so 
to speak, visible to all in all places at the same 
moment. Some in one place received one Epistle ; 
others elsewhere, another. In process of time 
these treasures, scattered among the several 
Churches, became known to the Church gene- 
rally, and were recognised as a part of their 
common wealth. The ftdness of living light, — 
the presence in the Church of so many who had 
heard many times from the Apostles' own Ups 
that which their Epistles contained, and doubtless 
more foUy, and with varied iUustoation and ex- 
pansion — as when "Paul preached unto them, 
ready to depart on the morrow," and continued 
his speech untH midnight," and afterwards 
" talked a long while, even till break of day," — 
caused any need of ascertaining a Canon not to be 
felt for a time. The circumstances of the world 
and of the Church would also have made the 
attempt difficult, even were more call for it felt ; 
so the delay in the formal proposal to ascertain 
a Canon is sufficiently explained: but whether 

* St. Mark xvi. 20. 
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or not the attempt was made at the best time, 
or whether the Canon, when fixed, included some 
writings rashly, or excluded others that ought to 
have received a place, is a question totally dis- 
tinct from that of Inspiration. We have every 
reason, so far as we can judge, to be thankful for 
the care and diBcriminalion with which the task 
attempted appears to have been accomplished. 
That so little criticism has been oflfered — so little 
of what was received ever been caUed in question 
— ^is surely a favourable testimony of much 
weight. But we must never forget, though some 
seem in danger of forgetting it, that fixing 
the Canon was not stamping a divine authority 
on anything. It was only t^e recognition of the 
fact, that certain writings were already held to 
be divine, and had separated themselves from all 
else that was held of estimation by the Church, 
as being what remained to them of the teaching 
of the divinely-inspired founders of the Church. 
Our faith in the Bible in no respect turns upon 
any supposed infallible guidance enjoyed by the 
frameift of the Canon. None of the great men, 
Luther, Calvin, or the rest 'whose names have 
been quoted, as one doubting the claim to a place 
in the Canon of one portion of Scripture, and 
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another of another, ever felt these historical 
doubts in the least affecting their faith or the 
value of the Bible to them. How could they ? 
It filled them, and held them, and ruled them, 
by its own divine light, as it should us. 

The Inspiration of Bevelation has peculiar 
difficulty for persons in that state of mind in 
whicli science and philosophy are stiU conceived 
to be opposed to the recognition of any Inspira- 
tion which amounts to a personal dealing of the 
Divine Spirit with our spirits. Some kind of 
presence of a divine light of spiritual truth with 
the human mind such persons feel able to ac- 
knowledge, though they would rather call it 
"the pure reason" than Inspiration; and to the 
conscious knowledge of this light they can be- 
lieve that in all ages some may have attained 
beyond others, and also, that as the ages have ad- 
vanced there has been a progress in the measure 
of the light thus attained: and so "the Inspira- 
tion of the Bible" is an expression which they can 
use with a philosophic meaning, that is to say, 
they can ascribe to the inspired writers a greater 
measure of profiting by this universal light, in 
consequence of which they became severally the 
most enlightened men of their times. But this 
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is all. The difficulties which men of this cast 
of mind must encounter in their study of the 
Bible, are very obvious. Pure principles, — all 
commending of righteousness whether in the Old 
Testament or the New — ^whether the Ten Com- 
mandments or the Sermon on the Moimt, — ^they 
can of course accept: but all that represents 
God as manifesting Himself personally — the 
great facts of our Eedemption — must present to 
them insuperable difficulties, if the Bible record 
in all its details be allowed to remain unques- 
tioned. What measure of liberty will be taken 
with that record, will depend on the measure 
of freedom from the restraint of ordinary habits 
of religious thought and feeling which has been 
reached, and the extent to which the theory of 
Inspiration, assumed and set out with, is made 
the test of what is to be received. There is 
therefore a risk of being felt to do injustice in 
the case of those who have advanced but a small 
way in this path, if we argue from the extreme 
case — ^though that doubtless best illustrates a 
tendency. We know also that elements of divine 
truth may be present with saving power, even 
where there is the taint of error. But whatever 
be the true estimate of any individual case, we 
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know that there is a process of thought on this 
subject, which in its extreme development 
amom4 to nothing short of elinunating torn 
ChristiaQity its great facts ; while yet it is pro- 
posed to retain and acknowledge that spiritual 
essence of eternal truth to which we know that 
we have reached only through the faith of these 
facts, and which we believe that we could not 
have otherwise attained. I refer to that way 
of dealing with Christianity, in which the ideal 
for man which Christianity has revealed is 
professedly accepted, and the faith that God is 
love is also accepted, and the relation of these 
to each other is recognised — ^that because God 
is love He wills that we should be like Him, 
dweUiag in love and so dwelling in Him ; — while 
yet that work of God in Christ which reveals 
the love that is in God, and that divine con- 
stitution of humanity in Christ which provides 
for the fulfilment in us of the desire and purpose 
of that love, are rejected. The divine fruit is 
professedly acknowledged^ while we are asked to 
regard as a myth the divine tree — the Trice Vine — 
which hears it ! The belief that by some process 
of accretion, a nucleus of ethical teaching could 
gather to itself a mythical history, such as the 
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Scriptures are assumed to contain, presents itself, 
surely, as the strange and incredible inversion 
of that divine order according to which the faith 
of the facts of Eevelation, working by the love 
which they reveal, raises us to the light of the 
eternal life. A state of mind like this, in which 
the facts of religion are regarded as difficulties 
to be explained — difficulties so great, as to gain 
acceptance for any theory, however extravagant, 
which oflters to explain them away — is the very 
opposite of that of the Apostles, who connect 
continually their highest apprehensions of truth 
with these facts, as being to them the very 
Eevelation of that truth. No consciousness of 
being in light which has in itself the witness 
of light, can be more unmistakeable than that 
of the Apostle John in speaking of love as that 
which God is, and in which God wills man to 
dwell. But how came he to this light? "In 
this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent His only-begotten Son 
into the world, that we might live through Him. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us, and sent His Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins.^'* So St. Paul, exhorting 

^ 1 John iv. 9, 10. 
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the subject critioally, and men who have never 
doubted, and who have through what they have 
beUeved been Uving what they know to be 
eternal life, do not easily bear with one another ; 
and the former are ready to charge the latter 
with illiberality, and the latter to charge the 
former with insidious designs. In such mutual 
recrimination neither party carries the conscience 
of the other along with them, and therefore 
neither can really help or benefit the other; 
yet faith should be calm and temperate — and 
so it will be in proportion as it is living faith ; 
and so also should philosophy be calm and 
temperate — and true philosophy will be so. 
But, alas ! even believing men do not always 
abide in Christ ; and the purest search for truth 
does not always save men from that impatience 
with injustice done to our motives, which belongs 
to wounded self-love. 



IV. 

I now pass from Kevelation and unbelief in 
respect to the Inspiration which Eevelation im- 
plies, to speak of what seems to me at this 
moment to call for our attention not less loudly : 
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I mean that dealing of the Holy Spirit with our 
individual spirits, of which I have spoken as 
the Inspiration of the Divine Life, and the 
unbelief which exists as to it — for such unbelief 
does exist, and is widely spread, though more 
in a practical than distinctly doctrinal form. 

In distinguishing the Inspiration of Eevela- 
tion as it existed in the Apostles jGrom that 
working of the Holy Spirit in them by which 
they Hved the Divine Life, and which was 
common to them and to those they taught, we 
saw that the subordination of the former to the 
latter was clearly recognised by the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles; and that he who excelled in 
gifts and in abundance of revelations, placed 
charity above these, holding them as nothing 
without charity; while charity without them 
was still eternal life. Thus of the two divine 
workings present in Apostles, of which one has 
ceased while the other remains, we see that that 
which remains was held to be the greater while 
they still existed together, and this in the 
estimation of the men who knew both in the 
clear light of their own conscious experience; 
and they enable us to see that this estimate was 
just, teaching us that the highest knowledge of 
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God — ^that which is true and absolute — ^belongs 
not to the distinctive Inspiration of Eevelation, 
but to the Divine Life. " Love is of God, and 
every one that loveth is bom of God and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not knoweth not God ; for 
God is love."^ The important light which is thus 
shed on our own high calling in Christ and our 
place in the kingdom of God, shews the Apostles 
to us as a double gift ; so that however high the 
preeminence which belongs to them as those 
through whom the knowledge of the gospel of our 
salvation has come to us, our debt to them and their 
interest to us are not less regarding them as men 
who sealed the truth they taught by what they 
were, and demonstrated in themselves our nearness 
to God in Christ. " I am crucified with Christ : 
nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me : and the life which I now live in the flesh 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me."^ "The Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know him that is true, and we are 
in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God and eternal life."' 

But though what the Apostles were as Christ- 

> 1 John iv. 7, 8. ^ q^I. ii. 20. » 1 John v. 20. 
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ian men sealed the truth which as Apostles they 
were honoured to preach, and though they were 
thus a double gift to the Church, they are too 
often regarded more as teaching what we are to 
believe, than as shewing in themselves what we 
are called to be ; and that Inspiration of Eeve- 
lation which belonged to them as laying the 
foundations of the Church, more engages our 
attention than that Inspiration of the Divine Life 
which we and the whole Church are called to 
share with them. The evil that thus arises is 
very great, and it is also widespread. We have 
at this present time our attention specially drawn 
to the Inspiration of Eevelation; and I have 
now offered to the reader's attention some of the 
thoughts on this subject which recent discussions 
have suggested, as what all readers of the Bible 
are competent to weigh for themselves, and as 
having the commendation that they make no 
demand for much research or critical investiga- 
tion; being such that we cannot be asked to 
keep our judgment of their force suspended on 
the result of any such investigation. That there 
are true grounds for faith which may be thus 
judged of without waiting the issue of historical 
criticism, is clearly implied in the existence of 

i2 
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any responsibility for faith in the mass of man- 
kind. This is certain, whether the reasons now 
offered be among these grounds of faith or not. 
But, if the knowledge and understanding of the 
Sacred Writings within the reach of all, is such 
as justifies faith in the Inspiration of Eevelation, 
irrespective of historical criticism— whatever in- 
terest or value such criticism has in its own 
place, — still more must the Bible place those who 
know it, and are guided by it in the path of life, 
in a condition to hold with the most entire as- 
surance that other Inspiration which belongs to 
the Divine Life ; as to which in truth our calling 
is not to be believers only, but witnesses. Yet 
while this is so, and we might be expected to be 
specially jealous for the Inspiration which is our 
own — ours by the gift of God, as eternal Hfe' is 
ours — it is most certain that there is not the same 
readiness to plead for Christianity as the Inspira- 
tion of living men-an Inspiration now susL- 
ing a Divine Life in men, and enabling them to 
say, " Hereby know we that we dwell in Him 
and He in us, because He hath given us of His 
Spirit"* — as there is to defend Christianity as 
having come to us from God through inspired 

* 1 John iv. 13. 
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men. I know that what is regarded as the 
orthodox creed recognises both Inspirations : but 
it is not the less the case that many who regard 
the Inspiration of Eevelation as a sacred thing, 
manifest no corresponding faith in the Inspiration 
of the Divine Life ; although it is clear that the 
faith of the former should imply the faith of 
the latter, inasmuch as the Scriptures which are 
derived from the former continuaUy testify of the 
latter. Our Lord said to the multitude of the 
believers in Eevelation in His day, " Ye search 
the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life : and they are they which testify of 
me. And ye will not come unto me that ye 
might have life."^ May not these words be now 
to many the same rebuke in reference to the 
Holy Spirit which they were in reference to the 
Son of *God ? Surely our contending for the In- 
spiration of the holy men of old, who "spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost," while we 
refuse for ourselves that Inspiration of the same 
Holy Spirit in which the love of our God calls 
us to share, is too like the case of those who 
built the sepulchres of the Prophets whom 
their fathers slew, and yet by their rejection of 

* St. John V. 39, 40. 
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the Son of God identified themselves with the 
deeds of their fathers. 

I have said above that personal experience of 
the Inspiration of the Divine Life, and acquaint- 
ance with God in the light of that kingdom of 
God which is within us, help our faith in the 
Inspiration of Eevelation : and so also it appears 
to me that the faith that "holy men of old spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost" helps 
the faith of that universal Inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit which we are individually caUed to partake 
in. This is so, not only because the fact of the 
gift of the Spirit is a part of revealed truth, but 
still more because this Dispensation of the Spirit 
is that higher aud more perfect kingdom of God 
to which previous dispensations looked forward, 
as that in which we were to be " builded together 
for an habitation of God through the Spirit."^ 
All that we call supernatural, — and I use the 
word as the expression of a real distinction, though 
some in jealousy for the due recognition of the 
presence of God in all things would avoid it, — 
all that is a subordinating of the lower kingdom 
of nature to the higher kingdom of grace which 
has caused difficulty to those who recognise no 

1 Eph. ii. 22. 
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higher light than that of science, has its ultimate 
explanation only in that personal nearness of men 
to God and living communion with the Father of 
their spirits, which in its full development be- 
longs distinctively to Christianity. Yet — ^in pain- 
ful contradiction to what is thus the distinctive 
character of our dispensation — the fact is, as 
I have said, that while the Inspiration of Eevela- 
tion is jealously defended, the Inspiration of the 
Divine Life is too often, if not denied, practically 
made no account of. 

One cause at least of this evil is the misuse of 
Eevelation, which has become to many a sub- 
stitute for, instead of beiag subordinate to, the 
Inspiration of the Diviae Life. In the early 
Christian Church, as the Epistles make it known 
to us, we see a life of communion with the Father 
and the Son in the Spirit. In this life we see 
the record of the past dealings of God with men, 
as well as the great facts of the work of redemp- 
tion, dwelling iq men by faith, and known in the 
light of love, through that strengthening with 
might by the Spirit in the inner man sought in 
the prayer of the Apostle for the Ephesians. 
No experience of receiving light from the Scrip- 
tures, — ^no sense of obligation to Prophets or 
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Apostles, is seen to hinder or qnalify men's con- 
scionsness of being children of the light and of 
tiie day; tiie Spirit bearing witness with llieir 
spirits that they were the children of God. At 
the same time Eevelation is seen to receive the 
honour due to it as the original channel of the 
light dwelt in ; and any questioning of its divine 
authority would clearly have been as unavaiUng 
to awaken doubts as the attempt to shake con- 
fidence in the trustworthiness of a guide sent to 

direct a man's steps to a happy home, after, led 

• 

by that guide, he had reached that home — ^being 
now encompassed with all its home joys. This 
language may seem strong in speaking of any 
experience of men in this house of our pilgrim- 
age; but the "earnest of the inheritance" as 
enjoyed in the Christian Church at the first, was 
manifestly quite enough to justify such a com- 
parison : and let us bless God that that earnest 
of the inheritance in the experienced presence 
and enlightening of the promised Comforter, is 
to many now, and has been to many in all ages of 
the Church, such a seal as this to the Inspiration 
of Eevelation. To believe otherwise would be to 
believe that our God had left Himself without 
living witnesses, and that the dispensation of the 
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Spirit— continued througli the ages— has been 
without the fruit of living communion with the 
living God. Yet there can be no doubt that the 
amount of this experience in the Church has not 
accorded with the character of our dispensation, 
and that one hindrance has been the use of the 
gift of Eevelation without reference to, and in 
practical neglect of, the promise of the Comforter, 
the Spirit of truth. 

This great error has been possible only through 
not realising that gulf between the infallibility 
of Scripture and the consciousness of being our- 
selves individually in the light of truth, of which 
Bomanism has made so much account — claiming 
to have bridged it over by the infallibility of the 
Church. The existence of this gulf not being 
realised, an infallible Bible, with our own intel- 
ligence to gather its teaching, has seemed enough 
for our need ; and the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
not being felt necessary, the promise of that 
teaching has had no attraction. It is easy to 
see how in this way it has come to pass that the 
Bible has been iionoured, and jealously guarded 
from the assaults of scepticism, while yet the per- 
sonal teaching of the Holy Spirit who inspired the 
Bible has had no welcome — any more than if the 
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Bible had been intended to enable men to do 
without the living God, taking itself His place 
instead of leading to Him. 

1. As there is little practical finit of general 
complaints on such a subject as this, it seems 
necessary to notice some of the indications of 
practical unbelief in the Inspiration of the 
Divine Life, and of the consequent absence of 
the personal experience of peacefully dwelling 
in the light of truth. One such intimation 
forced on our attention at the present moment, 
is the tone which characterizes much of the 
excitement caused by the agitation of the ques- 
tion of the Inspiration of Eevelation. A man- 
ner of instruction such as we possess in Eeve- 
lation — so distinct from all the other means 
of knowledge which God has granted to men, 
and of which the distinction is the personal 
manifestation of God Himself as a living God — 
cannot be accepted by us with a true faith, 
without being regarded with deep religious re- 
verence and gratitude. Calling it in question 
must therefore affect us as the attempt to take 
from us a divine gift of inestimable value. No 
personal experience of the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit — no independent certainty that belongs to 
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Kving faith— no proving in ourselves the truth 
of the words, " He that belie veth hath the wit- 
ness in himself," can make Eevelation less precious 
to us» If any are disposed to say, ^' Surely once 
we see light in God's light, Eevelation must 
become less needful to our peace;" there is a 
sense in which this is true: — but what would 
the state of mind be which would arise if doubts 
as to the divine authority of Scripture could be 
combined with certainty as to the truth received 
through Scripture? Such a combioation is im- 
possible, because that inherent certainty which 
belongs to divine light establishes beyond all 
other evidence, and independent of all other 
evidence, the Inspiration of the Scriptures through 
which that light has been received : but were it 
otherwise— were it possible to entertain the 
thought that what has revealed God and has led 
to God, was yet not from God — ^how utterly and 
painfully perplexing would such a thought be ! 
But as there is no place for such a thought, 
any pain that actually can be felt by the believer 
having "the witness in himself,'^ can only arise 
from the fear of the possible sealing up to others 
of what has been as a fountain of living water 
to his own spirit — and whatever tends to this 
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he must resist to the utmost of his power. But 
the excitement to which I refer has quite another 
character, and indicates, not personal peace in 
God, and the desire to keep open for others the 
path to the same peace, but an uncertain hold 
of God, and a sensitiveness which implies that 
those in whom it appears have not the witness 
in themselves of which the Apostle speaks, but 
are, in inexperience of divine teaching, clinging 
to a mere traditional faith. 

2. Another indication of the absence of faith 
in the Inspiration of the Divine Life is presented 
to us in the history of religious opinions and 
controversies. To bring what offends us in this 
history forward as an objection to the Inspiration 
of Eevelation is unjust; seeing that, whatever 
lawless and unfettered thought men have given 
place to in studying the Bible, while its Inspira- 
tion has been fully recognised, anything that tends 
to lower our conception of its Inspiration can 
have no other tendency than to increase the evil. 
But the great cause, both of the endless diversity 
of religious opinion, and of the 'frequent un- 
charitableness and bitterness of religious con- 
troversy, is, the want of faith in the abiding pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit with the Church as our 
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individual teacher. Not that this faith would 
preclude altogether diversity in our measures of 
light. Were we all what scholars in the school 
of Christ should be, the degree of our progress 
would still vary. Without questioning the 
soundness of the way in which they were seeking 
divine light, the Apostle recognises different 
measures of attainment — some able to see eye to 
eye with him, some not yet able — ^but because they 
were proceeding in the right way, he says, ^* If 
in any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall 
reveal even this unto you."^ If we keep in view 
the difference between the Inspiration of Keve- 
lation and the Inspiration of the Divine Life, we 
shall see that there must be diversity in the 
measure in which the students of the Bible enter 
into its teaching. If it was through "being 
rooted and grounded in love" that the Ephesians 
were to be " able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth and length and depth and. 
height, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge,'' the measure of their love 
would be the measure of their comprehension. 
But any diversity that would thus arise, would 
be very different from that wHch has arisen 

1 Phil. iii. 16. 
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from men's practical disregard of divine teaching, 
and forgetfulness of the moral and spiritual nature 
of religious truth, — ^the relation of light in this 
region to love. For thus the Bible has been 
read as any authoritative treatise or law-book 
might be read, men setting themselves by the 
mere exercise of intelligence in comparing pas- 
sages and coUating texts, to ascertain doctrines 
as the elements of a creed, and to gather rules of 
life for practical guidance : as if such knowledge 
of doctrines were enough to raise us to the know- 
ledge of the living God, or as if mere rules of life 
could help us to fellowship in the life of the Son 
of God* We easily see that the study of spi- 
ritual truth in this forgetfulness of its spiritual 
nature, must be attended with a risk of wander- 
ing into speculative thought through not coming 
into contact with spiritual realities — a risk not 
unlike that to which scientific speculation was 
exposed, and from which it suffered before the 
obligation of coming into contact with facts in 
inductive investigation was understood. 

But it is not in the diversity of opinion which 
has arisen, that the absence of faith in divine 
teaching is to be seen, so much as in the mere 
play of intellect and confidence in argument, and 
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assumption of a right to demand assent on the 
strength of a mere logical conclusion, which 
marks religious controversy as much as it does 
controversy in any other field of human thought 
and mental conflict. No man who knows some- 
thing higher in the history of his own religious 
convictions than a mere exercise of his intel- 
ligence, — who knows that seeking in prayer and 
self-negation to be strengthened by the Holy 
Spirit to see in the divine light of love, he has 
reached whatever consciousness he has of seeing 
light in God's Ught,— can expect to bring aaother 
to see eye to eye with him by dint of argument 
or collating of texts, or can feel any jGreedom to 
triumph in his use of controversial weapons, or 
to taunt men with blindness if they wiU not see 
what he puts plainly before them. 

But there is more and worse than this. Ke- 
ligious controversies not only wear all the features 
of the intellectual encounter of minds, like other 
controversies ; they, alas ! too often shew that if 
all is not cold lifeless intellect, if there is a life 
present also with its own proper interest and 
feelings, that life is not the divine life, but the life 
of the flesh. We marvel and may well marvel, 
how it was possible that spiritual gifts could in 
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the Corinthian Church have been valued as 
ministering to vanity and the sense of self- 
importance, — ^how even in that high spiritual 
region knowledge could puff up. But the Apostle 
explains this to us when he assumes that spiritual 
gifts may be without charity. And this is also 
the explanation of a corresponding marvel among 
ourselves — a great marvel, though, it may be, 
not so great, but still what its commonness alone 
prevents us from wondering at; — namely, that 
discussions about the truth of God, which ought 
to take their character and tone from their subject, 
and would do so were they entered into in the 
strength of the Holy Spirit, are defaced and de- 
formed by the unseemly outbreaking of self-love. 
It is not our faith in the Inspiration of the 
Bible that has made the history of religious 
thought and religious controversy that history of 
confusion and discord with which we are re- 
proached. How could that faith possibly lead to 
such a result? On the contrary, must it not 
have been some restraint ? and would it not have 
been a strong restraint, had it been more real, 
and had the conviction that it was the meaning 
of words of God which men were enquiring into 
been a more living conviction? But the real 
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cause has been, that the Bible has been studied 
Uke an ordinary book, irrespective of the promise 
of the Spirit, and thifi because our need of the 
Spirit has not been felt — because it has not been 
felt that "the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God : for they are foolish- 
ness unto him : neither can he know them because 
they are spirituaUy discerned."' 

3. But apart from what has been evil in the 
history of religious controversies, the unbelief 
which we are considering has injuriously affected 
religious thought. The fatal error of forgetting 
the spiritual nature of our employment and our 
consequent dependence on the Spirit of God for 
success, may be traced influencing our quietest 
and most earnest solitary study of the Bible: 
gi^ig a ™mg directirto oj ^pectation of 
light, and causing us to draw on the intellect for 
that which the mere intellect has not to give ; — 
though being received from the Spirit of God, it 
takes up the intellect and flUs its highest capacity. 
And thus, just as men seeking righteousness by 
the law, and not by faith, attained not to right- 
eousnes^, so men seeking tlxe apprehension of 
divine light by the mere intellect, and not by 

^ 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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the aid of the Spirit of God, attaia not to that 
apprehension ; and the highest truths of Bevela- 
tion are either rejected, or held as mere doc- 
trines, remaining Lnoln. as spiritual realities. 
Thus the great foundation truth of the Atone- 
ment is so often either rejected as unbelievable, 
or accepted as a fact which is not to be under- 
stood ; its nature being assumed to be as much 
veiled from men as if either it had not been 
accomplished by the Son of God in humanity^ or 
that we for whose salvation it has been wrought 
had not been called to participation in the 
divine nature nor endowed with the Holy Spirit, 
and so made capable of apprehending the divine 
work of Him who " through the eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without spot to God." We 
remain in darkness through want of faith in the 
Spirit of truth, who guides to all truth ; and we 
hide our unbelief from ourselves, by calling it 
humility and distrust of our own imderstanding. 
But intellectual pride rejecting what it cannot 
understand, and blind faith, in prostration of the 
intellect, accepting implicitly a traditional 'creed, 
are equally opposed to that faith which is the 
result of being taught of God, and in His light 
seeing light clearly : and so all measures of In- 
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fidelity and Superstition, as well as all dry dog- 
matic thought, no less than the great divergence 
of religious opinions, and the unspiritual cha- 
racter of religious controversies, testify how far 
the Christian Church, whose special calling it is 
to be a living witness for the fulfilment of the 
promise of the Spirit, is practically wanting in 
faith in that promise, however it remains an 
article in our creeds. 

4. But these indications of unbelief as to the 
Inspiration of the Divine Life, may be admitted 
and condemned, while yet the extent of the evil 
is not understood. Misgivings and anxious fears 
as to men's hold of truth, manifested in the 
presence of attacks on the evidences of Christ- 
ianity — all that is matter of reproach in the history 
of religious opinions and religious controversies — 
the limitation of the hope of light to what mere 
intelligence can attain, leading to the rejection of 
Divine Truth, or the reception of it as mere 
doctrine in contented spiritual darkness and false 
humility; — these evils are all on the surface. 
The root evil is a shortcoming in our ideal of 
Christianity. 

We have seen that of the two Inspirations 
present in the Apostles — ^that of Eevelation and 

k2 
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that of the Divine Life — that which has ceased 
was less than that which remains ;— gifts being 
less than charity, divine revelations less than the 
divine life to which they minister: — nay, that 
divine light in the highest sense of these words 
is not imparted by the Inspiration of Eevelation, 
but is limited to divine life, — the true and ultimate 
knowledge of God who is love being limited to those 
who dwell in love. To this height do the words 
rise, "the secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear Him." God therefore has not withdrawn fronoi 
any nearness to man, into which we conceive 
Him to have ever come. The greatest nearness 
to God into which Apostles were ever brought, 
was that to which they were raised when they 
had "fellowship with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ ;" and to this nearness to God 
— ^to fellowship in this fellowship — ^they have 
called us by the Gospel. "That which we have 
seen and heard declare we imto you, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us: and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ."* 

The abundant development of the Divine Life 
which we see in the Apostles, is therefore the 

1 1 John i. 3. 
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constant witness to us of what we are ourselves 
called to be. But we cannot be occupied with 
what we see these men as Apostles, without 
having our thoughts sent back to what we knew 
them as Disciples: and when we consider how 
their feeble dawn has brightened into day, we 
remember their Lord's words to them, when as 
He spoke to them of His going away, " sorrow 
filled their hearts:" " Ifevertheless I tell you 
the truth: it is expedient for you that I go 
away : for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you ; but if I depart, 1 will send 
Him unto you."* The Comforter promised has 
come to them, and it is seen to have been indeed 
expedient for them that their Lord went away ; 
for their whole position in relation to the kingdom 
of God is now advanced — ^they are raised to a 
higher level. Spiritually, they have received Him 
back again who had gone away from them, now to 
know Him better than before, now to have com- 
munion with Him in the abundant fellowship of 
His own divine love, the love of God being shed 
abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost. The 
extent of the change in the condition of these 

* St. John xvi. 7. 
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men, througli the fulfilment of their Lord's 
promise to send them the Comforter, I need not 
picture further. We are aU familiar with it — so 
far as words can make us so. How deeply does 
it concern us to realise how this change has come 
to pass — ^that it is indeed the work of the Holy 
Spirit in them ! For the Apostles are not alone 
on this higher level to which we see them raised. 
They are only the foremost figures and the leading 
men in the company of the faithful seen sharing 
with them in this Inspiration of the Divine Life, 
as what belongs to the common salvation: and 
we know that what is thus seen in himianity was 
meant to continue ; — ^that we are not looking at 
an opening in the heavens revealing to us a 
bright vision of angels praising God, that we are 
looking at men of like passions with ourselves, in 
whom is seen the fruit of the death of Christ for 
our sins, and of His being raised again for our 
justification. That which we see we are called 
ourselves to be, through being, as those we look 
at, living temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Is this then the true ideal of Christianity? 
Has the divine purpose for man, which had run 
through the preceding ages, been so far realised 
in the Early Church as to leave us no room for 
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imcertainty as to that nearness of God to man 
which divine love has contemplated, and which 
accords with, and which alone accords with, the 
Incarnation and the Atonement and the presence 
of the risen Saviour in hnmanity at the right 
hand of the Father, having all power in Heaven 
and on Earth, and with our part in all He has 
done, and in all He is, according to the divine 
constitution of humanity in Him? Yes. This 
is in very truth the divine ideal for man — ^the 
love of God perfected in man; and we cannot 
receive all else that our creed embraces and 
refase to acknowledge it as such. 

There is no proportion between the divine 
means and the divine end otherwise. We may 
as well give up the faith and hope of the eternal 
inheritance itself as a fruit of redemption, as give 
up our part in the present earnest of the in- 
heritance. If "when He who is our life shall 
appear, we shall appear with Him in glory," we 
know that this shall be by the power of the 
living God "according to the working of His 
mighty power which He wrought in Christ when 
He raised Him from the dead, and set Him at 
His own right hand in heavenly places;" and 
this power is the same that is spoken of as " the 
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exceeding greatness of His power to usward who 
believe."^ 

If Christianity cannot be realised in us apart 
from our relation to the Father and the Son, no 
more can it apart from our relation to the Holy 
Spirit. If our relation to God were only what 
is expressed by saying that He gave us existence 
and upholds us in being, and if this were all that 
is meant by speaking of Him as oux Fate, and 
of ourselves as His offspring, there would be ia 
this nothing to make participation in the divine 
nature essential to our occupying aright our 
place in God's universe* But sonship, as it is 
revealed in the Son of God and is given to us in 
Him, is not mere derived and dependent ex- 
istence. Participation in the divine nature is 
manifestly of its very essence. We cannot con- 
ceive of it as a conscious life otherwise than as 
a life in the Holy Spirit. For this sonship we 
learn to see and know in that life of Christ which 
is the light of men. Our attention is fixed upon 
it in its relation to ourselves by the voice from 
Heaven which says of Jesus, " This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye Him."^ 
And though the visibility of this life of sonship, 

1 Eph. i. 19, 20. « St. Matt. xvii. 5. 
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to those to whom these words — ever addressed to 
lis in the Spirit — ^were originally addressed by 
an audible voice from Heaven, is but imperfectly 
pictured in the record of our Lord's life on earth, 
we learn enough from this record to understand 
the high character of that sonship as communion 
with the Father, hearing His voice, abiding in 
His love, and therefore only to be known in 
the Holy Spirit. What spiritual recognition of 
it the disciples reached in their near personal 
intercourse with the Son of God, was, we know, 
due to divine teaching; while the fulness of 
knowledge which we see them subsequently 
manifesting, was through the power of the pro- 
mised Comforter taking of the things of Christ 
and shewing them to them. We have our place 
in the kingdom of God in this its most advanced 
stage. We therefore are called to know and live 
the life of sonship, not as Old Testament saints, 
nor even as the disciples — while but the disciples 
— knew and lived it, but as the Apostles and 
Early Church knew and lived it after the risen 
Saviour had sent upon His Church the promise 
of the Father, that in the power of the Holy 
Ghost proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
they might be the sons of God in spirit and in truth. 
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Therefore do I say that the root evil, of 
which the indications of nnbeUef in the Inspira- 
tion of the Divine Life now noticed are but 
surface fruits, is shortcoming and inadequacy in 
our conception of Christianiiy. I have said that 
unconsciousness as to the gulf between the sure 
truth of Eevelation and our having individu- 
ally the assured knowledge of truth, has alone 
made it possible to study the Bible in hope of 
light, without reference to the personal teaching 
of the Holy Spirit. But our need is deeper, and 
the promise larger. The office of the Comforter 
is to take of the things that are Christ's and 
shew them to us. In doing this in connection 
with Eevelation, He fills the written word with 
divine light Jio us ; enabling us to know and see 
Christ in the Scriptures which testify of Him. 
But Christ is our life ; and what we need is what 
the prayer of the Apostle for the Ephesians con- 
templates, namely, to "be strengthened with 
might by the Spirit in the inner man, that Christ 
may dwell in our hearts by faith ;" and we know 
that even the spiritual understanding of revealed 
truth leaves us still dependent upon the living 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit for all 
actual fellowship in the life of the Son of God. 
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It is realising this that we understand how their 
relation to the Holy Spirit was to the Apostolic 
Church what we see it to have been. 

But all that we thus know of the grace of 
God to man in this dispensation of the Spirit as 
realised by the Apostles, and by those who were 
followers of them as they of the Lord Jesus, we 
can see to be contained in those words of com- 
munion with the Father which precede our Lord's 
gracious invitation to ns as the weary and heavy- 
laden to come to Him for rest. " All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father: and no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither knoweth 
any man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him."^ These 
words reveal the Divine circle into which we 
have to be taken up, that the love of God may 
accomplish its desire in us. We are to know the 
Son by the teaching of the Father : we are to 
know the Father by the teaching of the Son. 
The Father drawing us to the Son, the Son re- 
vealing the Father ; — these are Divine actings in 
the Holy Spirit. Eeader, are we called to be 
the subjects of them — to experience them in 
ourselves ? To know that this is so — that God^s 

» St. Matt. xi. 27. 
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love to us contemplates nothing less — is to know 
our relation to the Holy Spirit. 



V. 

There is in this day offered to us as the ulti- 
mate result of thought, a conception of man in his 
relation to this universe, which presents the most 
extreme contrast to that ideal of a divine life in 
God which the Gospel sets before us. Of that 
ideal I have now spoken, as what it is of vital 
importance to apprehend clearly, and keep stead- 
fastly in view: for, as I have said above, the 
only protection from false Christs is the knowledge 
of the true. The merchantman still seeking 
goodly pearls may be attracted by the seeming 
beauty of what is not a true pearl : but he will 
not be thus deceived who has found the one 
Pearl of great price, and has so known its value, 
that he has sold all that he had and bought 
it. What is this that to many seems a goodly 
pearl — ^the sober philosophic truth of things — 
for which we are invited to give up Christianity 
as a poetic dream? What is it proposed to 
leave to us as real — ^what to take from us as 
having been but a fond imagination? I desire 
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to consider tiiese questions fairly, howeyer great 
the pain they give : and it is no small help to 
fairness here, to remember that if any are 
tempted to slight the Christian solution of the 
great problem of our existence — whence and 
wherefore we are — what is the meaning of the 
life of man — ^what is man's true wisdom, — one 
cause of this is, that those who profess to accept 
that solution, appear little able practically to 
proceed on its truth, as on firm ground. Not 
that our weak faith will justify any in their 
rejection of Ught. Let God be true and every 
man a liar. Still the consciousness that we 
are not to others that help to faith which we 
ought to be, may well teach us patience in deal- 
ing with them. 

What we, who believe that God has given us 
eternal life in His Son — ^that we are called to 
fellowship with the Father and the Son in the 
Spirit — are asked to accept in place of this faith 
is the so-called scientific result; — that either 
there is no God, or we are incapable of know- 
ledge of Him, or if we may know anything of 
Him, it can be no more than that He is a first 
cause of things; — that, practically, we as in- 
telligent thinking beings find ourselves in an 
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universe which meets us at all points with fixed 
laws, which encompass us about externally, and 
rule us also within — fixed laws in the region of 
matter, fixed laws in the region of mind — that, 
therefore, knowledge to us is knowledge of laws, 
and can be nothing more ; and that wisdom in us 
is simply the skiU to turn our knowledge of these 
laws to the best account, conforming ourselves to 
them, and availing ourselves of them to appro- 
priate to ourselves all the good they bring within 
our reach. 

We refase to accept the oflfer of a scientific 
solution of the great problem of man's life, be- 
cause that problem does not lie witlun the domaia 
of Science, but belongs to a higher region, and is 
to be dealt with in the exercise of a capacity of 
our being, higher than that which Science en- 
gages; and it appears due in fairness to place 
our refusal on this its proper footing: for laws 
are the domain of Science, a report of laws is aU 
that mere Science can bring to us ; it carries us 
iQ all directions up to a barrier of laws impassable 
to it. Doubtless it is a great and fundamental 
error to hold the physical world and the moral 
world as in relation to God different planes; so 
that they cannot be conceived of as combined in 
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one scheme of government. Snch an assumption 
not only precludes — as it has been employed to 
do — ^the conception of miracles as having a place 
in the history of religion, but precludes also all 
comfort in identifyiag the God of Nature and 
Providence with the moral sovereign Lord of the 
Universe— all comfort in knowing the Framer of 
our bodies as the Father of our spirits,— all 
warrant to connect sickness and pain with the 
wise discipline of divine love. But however 
great this error, which would empty the beauty 
of the lily of its lesson of faith and separate by 
so wide a space between the fall of a sparrow and 
our Father, in reference to us and oiu* capacities 
of knowledge Science and Eeligion are not con- 
vergent, but parallel lines. Science prosecuted 
as Science, and in the exclusive exercise of the 
faculties which Science engages, cannot, however 
far-reaching and final its conclusions, lead us up 
to God. We are shocked with the state of mind 
expressed by him who said, that what he found 
in the scientific study of the starry heavens was 
the glory of Newton and his fellow-thinkers, and 
not the glory of God. We are rightly shocked : 
but it is because the utterer of these words was 
a man, and the starry heavens as declaring God's 
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glory spoke to tliat in him which was higher than 
his scientific faculty — spoke to his spirit. We 
see him therefor^ living, though not in his lowest, 
yet, in his lower nature where man may glory in 
man. We know that the Hebrew shepherd, to 
whom the heavens declared the glory of God, 
saw with another and a higher mental vision 
than that which sees relations of space, and dis- 
covers laws of motion. As no telescope can 
enable us to see God, nor microscope to ascertain 
His presence and working, — as the motion of the 
living sap in a plant is made visible; so no 
chemistry by its analysis, were it even to reduce 
all substances to one simple elemental base, — no 
study of forces, were it to bring to an ideal per- 
fection its theory of a protean force which is now 
motion and now heat, and now expansion and 
now muscular action — would bring us one hair- 
breadth nearer to God. Doubtless we justly 
trace to a spiritual origin in the sense of the 
unity of God, the interest and charm which all 
simplifying in Science has for us — ^all reducing 
of many causes to one. But while this is true, 
and however parallel the line of Science to that 
of Faith, pursued in the abeyance of our spiritual 
nature Science attains not to God. Nay, so pur- 
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sued, it may and probably often does produce 
such states of mind as that to which, in the case 
above referred to, expression has been given in 
such man-glorifying words. To him who knows 
God all things are of God — Science as well as all 
else : but though his Faith takes up his Science 
and offers it in worship, glorifying God in it, it is 
not by Science that he knows God. So also when 
we would marvel that the higher Art does not 
lead men up to God, this is not because of limits 
to Art of man's own placing. Art, simply as 
Art, carried to its highest power would not 
reach God ; though the artist being spiritual, his 
Art will be to him among the all things which 
are his with a true possession, because he is 
Christ's and Christ is God's. There is but one 
path to God. Jesus says, "I am the way, the 
truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.'" 

I have said this much on this point, because 
it seems to me that we sometimes unconsciously 
leave our proper ground, and so are found con- 
tending for truth both at a disadvantage and 
unfairly. We attempt to shew to men of Science, 
as being in Science itself, that which is, indeed, 

^ St. John ziv. 6. 
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and rightly, its highest interest to us, but which 
our faith has taken into it — ^not found in it. 
We axe quite entitled to call upon them also as 
spiritual beings to take this higher interest into 
Science; but we are not justified in requiring 
them as mere men of Science to see it there. 
Let us then consider how this so-caUed -scientific 
view affects the elements of our life and well- 
being. It brings us nothing : but what does it 
leave? — ^what is our loss in what it takes away ? 

It leaves to life physical, and intellectual, 
and social enjoyment. It leaves us Science 
and that Art which is the practical application 
of Science, and by which Science enlarges the 
sphere of our power over nature; it leaves us 
Art in the higher sense of the word — ^painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry ; it leaves us social life 
— ^the relationships of husband and wife — ^parent 
and child — ^brother and sister — friendly fellow- 
ship in labour and in pleasure ; it leaves us also 
self-executing moral laws, having power in them- 
selves to reward obedience and to punish dis- 
obedience; — aU these gifts it leaves though it 
takes away the great Giver. Great riches surely; 
— ^the portion of goods which fall to him, given 
to the prodigal, permitted to take them with liim 
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to the far country: — I enumerate them that I 
may be fair to error while rejecting it, and that 
no one who mistakes this error for light, and so 
walks in it, may be able to say, that this and 
that good thing he finds remaining to him, of 
which religious men had assumed that his being 
without God in the world would have deprived 
him. The intelligent and earnest study and 
observance of laws may be the path to a civilisa- 
tion and culture of humanity which may look 
very goodly, so long as it is not taken to a 
higher light. There may be a subordinating of 
man's lowest nature to what is higher, a culture 
of the intellect and taste and affections, kindness 
responding to kindness; nay, there may be a 
culture of justice and benevolence, and a tasting 
of the pleasure proper to these — ^the law that 
whatsoever a man soweth he shall also reap, 
holding in the moral as well as in the physical 
world. This is difficult ground. In the desire 
to be fair and just, concessions not really due 
may be made. No society has existed in which 
morality has sustained itself without religion: 
and as to individual cases we would not, I believe, 
be warranted in acceptiug even men's own pro- 
fession of infidelity, as evidence that even in them 

l2 
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morality was cut off from God. I do not mean 
merely that we know that what suggests the 
right is of God, though men may not themselves 
recognise this. I mean that even where good- 
ness is in a man's theory most cut off from God, 
strength for goodness, rest in goodness is to be 
referred to the deep instinct that goodness is 
supreme. 

But, assuming all that can be held to be 
theoretically possible, however little actually 
realised — assuming that the gifts of God may 
furnish life with much varied and even refined 
and in itself not unworthy interest apart from 
faith, what is the highest ideal thus conceivable 
when taken to the light of the divine ideal re- 
vealed in Christ ? I desire to keep to the sober- 
ness of speech which iaccords with the greatness 
and solemnity of the subject — ^not yielding to the 
deep feelings which it awakens. Let the light 
of the divine love which has been shut out be 
supposed to flow in upon God's varied gifts, and 
let us endeavour to conceive the change. No 
gift, however low in the scale, is to us so much 
simply in itself, as it comes to be when received 
from our Father's hand — a gift of love ; the love 
which had imparted the capacity to which the 
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gift is suited now bestowing the gift. But as to 
lower gifts, faith does not change what they are 
in themselves. The lily was not less fragrant, 
nor the rose less beautiful, whUe not yet enjoyed 
in faith ; though now they are no longer a mere 
lily and a mere rose, but divine words to our 
spirits. But as we ascend upwards, the greatness 
of the diBference becomes more and more marked, 
the very nature and inherent value of the gift 
being affected. Parental instinct, for example, 
needs "not the living sense of God's Fatherliness 
for its existence or its development, as an intense 
interest and sweet element of life. Yet in the 
light of God's Fatherliness how is the whole 
relation raised to be a higher gift ! The power 
of the parental instinct to interpret Divine 
Fatherliness, when the welliug up of the one in 
the heart is combined with believing contempla- 
tion of the other, imparts to this instinct an 
inestimable additional value. Besides, there is 
the higher Ught in which the child is seen as 
one of God's offspring— the dignity imparted to 
the parental relation as a type of the higher 
Fatherhood of the Father of spirits — the future 
for the child to which faith and hope look for- 
ward — the inheritance in Christ to which it is 
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bom, and for which it is the parentis appointed 
task and labour of love to educate it ; — ^these all 
are to be taken into account here, — ^for to un- 
belief these exist not. No relationship needs 
more an open path up to God than that of parent 
and child, if, realising what human life is, the 
parent is to cherish with a free mind and peace- 
ful hope his instinctive interest in his offspring. 
Laws, including the highest and the best — ^what 
can they promise to the parent's heart, cut off 
from Him Whose goodness they embody, Whose 
Will they reveal, and Whose interest in, and 
purpose for, the chUd they so far express ? 

Passing from this inmost point of care for 
a life derived fcom oneself, let us go to the outer 
circle of social existence. The well-being of the 
many around him, is a question of little interest 
to the individual man, while absorbed in gross 
selfishness. But we have instincts which bind 
man to man, as well as parent to chUd ; and even 
while not living the higher life we may be under 
the power of these instincts, — as men being evil 
may give good gifts to their children. The 
interest which man is to man is so proper to 
humanity, that its absence is justly termed " in- 
humanity :'' and those who acknowledge no 
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higher social cement than natural laws, would 
feel that injustice was done to their theory if 
such a law as this was not recognised. I believe 
they deceive themselves in regard to the extent 
of the power for good of this or any other 
element of goodness, while God is not acknow- 
ledged. But could there be a true development 
of the instinct of human brotherhood in which 
the Fatherhood of God had no part, what would 
be the result? How would the human spirit 
bear the weight of the multitude of brothers? 
Is it not the case of the parent and child multi- 
plied ? The man who could thns receive others 
into his heart, and bear them on his spirit with-* 
out liberty to cast the burden of his interest in 
them on God in faith, would be of all men most 
miserable. For looking at men as they are, 
what hope is there from the existence and fixed- 
ness of moral and spiritual laws, if there be not 
One who is dealing with men to bring them into 
conformity with these laws ? 

But could true brotherhood be known while 
the Father remained unknown? The kindly 
instincts of humanity we know greatly modify 
our social existence, even while self still con- 
tinues the root of life ; but can the root of love 
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be substituted for the root of self, otherwise than 
according to the divine order and the relation of 
the second commandment to the first ? Can man 
be his own centre, and love his neighbour as him- 
self ? Can a man cease to be his own centre other- 
wise than in God's becoming his centre ? Is it 
assumed that love being understood, — ^its beauty 
and its preeminent dignity as the highest law 
being known, — it will be welcomed for what it is, 
and that thus the individual man may yield him- 
self to it, and become blest while yet no personal 
God is known, who is love and who is the foun- 
tain of love? Is it assumed that divine light 
may thus visit us and save us without revealing 
the Father of lights from whom it comes ? This 
may not be. The Ught shining in darkness 
while the darkness comprehends it not — ^pulsa- 
tions of the divine life in us while we know not 
yet Him who is our life — the sap of the vine 
pressing into the branch while it is not yet re- 
vealed to it that it is but a branch, that Christ 
is the Vine, — ^may cause experiences which, not 
rightly interpreted, may produce godless dreams 
of good ; and instead of leading men to God, the 
fountain of life, in whose light they may see 
light, may cause the proud illusion that they 
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are foTintains of light and life themselves ; but 
this is all. Such broken glimpses of light thus 
misunderstood bring no deliverance. "He that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him." This is. the history of man's dwelling in 
love : it can have no other. 

Therefore we conclude that to empty life of 
God, is to empty it of man also, in respect to 
that highest value which man has to man, viz. 
the value which he has in the eyes of love ; and 
that we use no mere specious form of speech, but 
utter a sure truth of the highest moment, when 
we say, that to look up and see no Father, is to 
look around and see no brother. Such is the 
solitude of pure self — that self to which we must 
die that we may live to God and to man. " Ex- 
cept a grain of wheat die it abideth alone." 

We might well draw back from the teaching 
that would rob us of God our Father, even if 
the only objection were, that in so doing it will 
rob us of men our brethren. But the words 
" rob us of God our Father" demand themselves 
our first attention, and have an import which no 
thought of ours can adequately embrace, nor 
words of ours express. Men value religion be- 
cause it exalts and purifies the social life of man 
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with man, rather than as itself a life in communion 
with God. This is to forget that " the first and 
great commandment is, "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind."^ The divine 
purpose is that God should be Himself the great 
interest which is to fill the utmost capacity of 
our being. As the Psalmist says (Psa. cxxxix.) 
of God's knowledge of us, " It is high, I cannot 
attain unto it," so we feel as to the claim on our 
love which God makes, that we cannot fully 
grasp the thought of it; it is so all-embracing, 
proposing to take us up so entirely, leaving no 
part of us free, or that we may bestow otherwise 
than on God. Such a claim is either very 
terrible or very joyful — according as we hear 
it as the Law or as the Gospel — ^in the flesh or 
in the spirit. Heard apart from Christ, in the 
clear cold light of a demand made on us by Him 
from whom we derive existence, and our depend- 
ence upon whom is necessary, absolute and 
eternal, this claim is very terrible. Heard in 
the light of Christ who reveals the Father, and 
in whom we have power to be the sons of God 
in spirit and in truth, it is very joyful — ^the 

^ St. Matt. xxii. 37. 
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Gospel of our salvation. In meditating on the 
divine knowledge of us as the Psalmist helps us 
to do, we feel that the faith of God's ^^ precious 
thoughts" for us enables us to " welcome God's 
searching eye," — yea, to pray that God may 
" search us and know our heart, try us and know 
our thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in us, and lead us in the way ever- 
lasting." So also here, when we see the claim 
for love which God makes in the light of the 
knowledge of the power to respond to it which 
we have in Christ, this claim is to us the gracious 
invitation to enjoy our divine inheritance; for 
our inheritance is God Himself. It may be said 
that everything which God gives us. He gives 
by giving the capacity of enjoying whatever 
excellence is in it ; as He gives the landscape by 
giving us the eye that sees it, and the mental 
eye that takes in its beauty. So God gives 
Himself to us in giving us the capacity of know- 
ing and enjoying what He is. Among God's 
gifts the highest are what we possess by love, that 
is to say, persons. Of this all human life is the 
perpetual illustration : so that " if a man would 
give all the substance of his house for love, it 
would utterly be contemned." God gives Him- 
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self in giving ns the power to possess Him as the 
treasure of the heart — ^the capacity of loving TTJTn 
with a personal love. Assuming that we can 
love God, what He will be to us will be accord- 
ing to the fitness to be loved which is in God, 
and the measure in which the capacity of loving 
Him is developed in us. 

We need have no difficulty in distinguishing 
between what through love God comes to be 
to us, and all the other elements of our well- 
being. He is the Giver of good gifts, and He is 
much to us because of their value to us ; but we 
are accustomed in other relations to distinguish 
between the value which any gift has in itself, 
and the value which the love which gives the 
gift, has to us for its own sake and as love. 
What must the love of God discerned in all 
things and responded to in love become to us ! 
Here the addition which a loving father is to the 
family life of a household, as distinct from all 
they get from him, is an obvious as it is also 
a fair illustration ; and may help the man, who 
would make our life in our personal relation to 
God a blank, to understand what the void in life 
would be which he would thus cause. But we 
must take him up to a higher region than that 
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in wliich God is known as giving gifts which we 
distinguish from the Giver, if we would shew to 
him what God is to us — even to that region in 
which God is at once the Giver and the Gift. 
In Christ it is Himself that God gives to man : 
and to understand this, is to understand what 
would be taken out of the life of a Christian man 
by making his personal relation to God a blank, 
and leaving him with an environment of mere laws. 
Finally, it is not the measure in which any 
one of us is proving in his own experience God's 
unspeakable gift, that is here to be considered. 
This gift is indeed more to the feeblest faith, 
which accepts it truly, than we ourselves know : 
yet to the strongest faith, it is infinitely less 
than it is in itself. And the real question is, 
what is it in itself ? Even in giving us to each 
other, God is giving more than we ever receive. 
How much more is this true in regard to God's 
giving Himself to us ! In the fairest specimens 
of family or social life, no relationship is ever so 
lived, as to realise the ideal of that relationship. 
So also we never approach, but at an immeasur- 
able distance, to the divine ideal of sonship pre- 
sented to our faith : " This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased. Hear ye Him." 
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I have now, as I proposed, ofltered to the 
reader's attention a few elemental thoughts on 
Inspiration — ^both the Inspiration of Kevelation 
and that of the Divine Life ; and this with special 
reference to the two opposite tendencies mani- 
fested at present— on the one hand, to see in the 
former only a higher degree of the latter ; on the 
other hand, to disregard the latter ia a way of 
trust in that fruit of the former which we possess 
in the Bible : I have added as what seems to me 
a conclusion suited to the need of our time, a 
brief consideration of that so-called scientific 
theory of life which assigns to fixed laws of 
existence the place which we give to God, and 
which substitutes as the highest hope for man 
the power which knowledge of these fixed laws 
will bring, for the power to be the sons of God 
which the Gospel reveals as given to us in the 
Son of God. 

I have placed what is offered as the scientific 
theory of the universe in immediate contrast 
with faith iu the living God in its highest form. 
It is in contemplating two opposite principles in 
their extreme development, that what they seye- 
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rally are becomes most clear to us. I believe 
the contrast now drawn is fitted to be profitable 
in confirming faith. But I believe that it is also 
what it is wise to present to the attention of 
thoughtftd minds still sufltering from unbelief. 
As the elemental faith that God is "a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him/^ is seen in 
Christianity in its ftdl development both as to 
the " seeking" and the " reward ;'^ so is it as thus 
fully developed that we must present this faith 
to men in order that the divine demand for it 
may have its highest justification. It may seem 
a paradox to hold that the highest demand for 
faith is the most easUy met. Yet it is not 
difl&cult to understand that to fix attention on 
the ultimate result is, in the case of a thoughtful 
mind determined to count the costs, the likely 
way of soonest bringing it to the conviction that 
the kingdom of God is worth that price of "all 
that we have" which God has put upon it. The 
highest faith is, that God has given to us eternal 
life in His Son — that because we are sons, God 
sends forth the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, 
crying Abba Father.^ This is a faith as to our- 
selves which seems much more difl&cult than that 

* Gal. iv. 6. 
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which is called for by that lower conception of 
our relation to God, according to which, to speak 
of ourselves as God's ofl&pring, means only that 
we derive existence from God — ^and are dis- 
tinguished from lower creatures of God by the 
capacity of knowing that this is so, and of under- 
standing that it is due from us to use life axjcord- 
ing to the will and purpose of the Great Giver, 
and with thanksgiving. But if we consider what 
this simpler, and as may be thought less mystical 
language really means, asking ourselves "what 
will be a sure knowledge of God and of His 
will?" and "what response from our hearts will 
correspond with our obligations to God?'' it will 
be felt that it is more easy to believe our high 
relation to God iu Christ, and accept the solution 
of these questions which that relation oflters, than 
to deal with the same questions on a lower level. 
For, however in ignorance of the state of their 
hearts towards God, the heedless and unreflecting 
may easUy concede the obligation to love and 
serve God, earnest and truthful men must take 
up the question, " What provision has God made 
for our knowing Him with a true knowledge, 
and loving Him with a true love?" To such 
questions the Gospel as proclaimed to us in this 
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dispensation of the Spirit offers the fullest answer : 
for in the light of the Grace of God in which we 
stand, we see that there is no limit to the know- 
ledge of God and love to God to which our hopes 
may rise. But apart jfrom the filling up of the 
measure of that Grace in the Inspiration of the 
Divine Life, I know not how "knowing God," 
"loviijg God," "delighting in God," are con- 
ditions of spirit to which we can expect to attain. 



YI. 

Men speak of the " mental initiative" needed 
for the true understanding of any counsel of 
wisdom, and our Lord recognises this need when 
He says, " Wisdom is justified of her children." 
In considering the ways of God in relation to 
man, the divine love which contemplates our 
knowing God as our Father and our being to 
Him dear children, is what we have to keep 
steadily before us as what is to interpret all 
things. Thus we read, "it became Him, for 
Whom are all things, and by Whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 

M 
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sufferings."* We are not to shrink from the 
words " it became Him," as if «^^ could not be 
justified in using them in relation to the ways of 
God. The truth is, we cannot help attempting 
to use them. What we have to watch against is 
using them rashly. I have, in the former part 
of what is here written, endeavoured to take the 
three distinctly marked conditions of mind which 
exist in relation to divine truth — Superstition, 
Infidelity, and Faith — to the light of the love 
of God to man; concluding that Faith alone 
accords with this love. In the same light of the 
divine purpose, we arrive at satisfying conclu- 
sions on the subject of Inspiration, both the In- 
spiration of Eevelation and that of the Divine 
Life ; as well as of all else in which the kingdom 
of nature is made subordinate to the kingdom of 
grace. When it is asked, " Can the interruption 
of the sublime order of nature be a higher wit- 
ness for God than that order itself?" we are 
thankful for the light in which we can answer, 
"Not higher, but* more fitted for the end con- 
templated." If " the invisible things of God be 
not understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal power and Godhead," the Supernatural 

1 Heb. ii. 10. 
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will not reveal God. But in the light of the 
will of God to make Himself personally known 
to us, and to cherish in us the sense of our per- 
sonal relation to Him, the whole history of God's 
coming near to the chosen people, and of the 
self-manifestation by which He made Himself 
known to them, becomes easy of belief. So, as 
to the kindred question, " Why should so much 
important knowledge in other departments be 
reached by man in the exercise of his natural 
faculties alone, and knowledge in the region of 
reUgion have a supernatural Hstory?" we are 
able to see, not only that the nature of the know- 
ledge to be imparted has necessitated this, but 
that it accords with the whole end of imparting 
it that it should be bestowed in this way, and 
not as other knowledge is given. If a science 
of theology were contemplated, there would be 
nothing in the idea of such a science — I mean 
apart from the character of the divine facts to be 
made known— to caU for this difference. But 
the end contemplated being Eeligion — a living 
bond between God and man — ^it was most fitting 
that in the very conveying of the knowledge 
needed, God should be revealed as seeking man. 
How different the position of Moses coming to 

m2 
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the people from God — God also bearing Mm wit- 
ness* and confirming his testimony — ^frona. the 
position which he would have occupied had he 
come to them offering results of his own re- 
searches iato divine things! — ^how different, I 
mean, as to bringing the living God near to the 
people. The very form in which the call to 
faith and worship came, was itself a help to faith 
and worship. The words "Thus saith the 
Lord" ia the mouth of a prophet, declared the 
loving jealous care of God as no mere human 
words of counsel or rebuke or warning could. 
When God sent Nathan to David, there was, as 
to the substance of his message, nothing which 
David might not have heard spoken within him 
by conscience — ^nothing which he did not come 
afterwards to hear so spoken; neither was the 
moral rebuke other than what a wise and faithful 
friend might have addressed to him. But how 
impossible is it not to feel the peculiar power to 
quicken in David the faith of the holy love that 
was marking his path and condemning his sin, 
which there was in God^s sending Nathan to him ! 
Take this element from the narrative, and how 
much is taken away of the help to David's spirit 
to come to that better mind in which he said. 
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^^ Against thee, thee only have I sinned, and 
done this evil in thy sight." 

It does not appear that there was usually 
anything to command faith for the divine mes- 
sage by a Prophet beyond trust in his truthful- 
ness and the response in the hearts of those 
addressed; although this response could not of 
course reach to definite prophetic intimations, 
whether promises or denunciations, or referring 
to a near or a distant future: these rather de- 
manded faith than helped it. But men were pre- 
pared to be spoken to through Prophets ; and it 
agreed with the character in which the Prophet 
spoke, speakiQg in the Name of the Lord, that 
the light shed on the present should reveal the 
future also — being His light who saves men 
from the evil power of the present by the hope 
of the glory to be revealed — ^the hope of right- 
eousness. But, though not in attestation of what 
God spoke by them, we know that some at least 
of the Prophets wrought miracles ; and that, be- 
sides tilie mighty works which God did by the 
hand of Moses, when at the first separating the 
nation of Israel to be to Himself a peculiar 
people, there were from time to time divine 
acknowledgments of faith in individual men, cor- 
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responding with what is written, " According 
to the word that I covenanted with you when ye 
came out of Egypt, so my spirit remaineth among 
you."* Such acts of faith, with the divine ac- 
knowledgment of them, have a high value as part 
of the history of man m his relation to God. 
So regarded, they are in themselves a revelation 
teaching directly faith in God. And with this 
agrees the use made of the history of the cloud 
of witnesses in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xi., xii. 1), and the reference to the divine ac- 
knowledgment of the faith of Elias by St. James 
(v. 17.) In this view we must regret the ex- 
clusive use of miracles as evidences of religion ; 
leading to such questions as, "Does the miracle 
prove the doctrine, or the doctrine commend the 
miracle?" We may in answer say, that they 
mutually commend each other, and are in their 
harmony a twofold cord. We must also feel that 
they are so entwined in the Bible, that to deny 
the miracles must bring the divine origin of Z 
doctrines into question, however strong the divine 
impress on them may be, because of the un- 
truthfulness which would thus be stamped on 
the channel through which they have come to 

^ Haggai ii. 5. 
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us : while to detect in the doctrines what made 
them unworthy of God would be to disprove the 
miracles, that is, would be to separate between 
them and God ; though they might still remain 
as recorded facts, indicating superhuman power. 
But sufth questions, although natural in con- 
nection with the chief use which we have made 
of miracles, would not occur to us using them 
simply as helps to faith in God. At the same 
time it would be untrue to our own experience 
to deny the increased authority which both the 
miracle and the doctrine have in their combina- 
tion, each adding a certain prestige to the other; 
while each must be felt to be what it is in itself, 
that we may have the ftdl experience of their 
combined power. Before faith was raised to 
a higher apprehension of His personal dignity, 
our Lord was recognised as " a Prophet mighty 
in deed and word" — by deed and by word wit- 
nessing for the Father. This He was " before all 
the people," and even to those to whom it was 
not given as to the Twelve to see more nearly 
the Father in Him. When He by the finger of 
God did mighty works, and gracious as well as 
mighty, the kingdom of God was brought nigh 
unto men ; but we do not believe that the autho- 
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rity with which He spoke, constraining the testi- 
mony, " Never man spake like this man," owed 
anything of its power over men to the fact that 
He that spoke also wrought miracles. We indeed 
feel Uttle of the response which His words should 
awaken, if their authority to us in readirlg them 
is not immediate and direct. 

As our Lord's works were done in the name 
of the Father, so those of the Apostles were done 
in His name, and proclaimed the risen Saviour 
at the right hand of the Father, having all power 
in heaven and on earth. This is their distinctive 
character. The great miracle of Pentecost, in- 
deed, declared the resurrection and exaltation 
of Christ immediately. " Therefore being by the 
right hand of God exalted, and having received 
of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
He hath shed forth this which ye now see and 
hear.''* Here the Apostle was but an interpreter, 
not an actor, being but one of the subjects of the 
divine actiug. But the words "Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole"^ equally raise faith direct 
to Christ — ^the power put forth in His name, 
itself teaching faith in Him, and not merely 
putting a seal to the teaching which it accom- 

i Acts ii. 33. « Ibid. ix. 34. 
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panied. For faith in God— or in Christ at the 
right hand of God — receiving the divine dcknow- 
ledgment^ is thenceforth a ground of faith to men 
for all time. 

But the record of their experience who trusted 
in God and were not put to shame, cannot help 
our faith unless the distinctive character of that 
experience is kept in view. And here a tempta- 
tion may meet us — not indeed in our actual walk 
with God, but in our contendings for the faith — 
a temptation to endeavour to disarm the opposition 
of men of mere science by expressing our faith 
in their language. If all that is meant by speak- 
iQg of miracles as " the manifestation of a higher 
law" is, that it is a law of the kingdom of God — a 
principle on which God acts — to acknowledge trtist 
in God hy a direct response from God^ or trust in 
Christ hy a direct response from Christy then the 
thing said is true : but the use of the word " law" 
is here equivocal and misleading. What the man 
of science means by a law is what may be known 
and acted upon without any reference to God at 
all — something on which an atheist may calculate 
— w>t a law of the divine mind, proceeding on 
which we can contemplate doing something through 
God^ as we contemplate doiag a thing through a 
man whom we can trust to serve us. 
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The essential idea here is the inferpostiton of 
trust in God^ and a response, to that trust on Crod^s 
partj between the will to do and the thing done. 
This is altogether to be distinguished from avail- 
ing ourselves of the fixedness of a law, — ^however 
true it is that faith will recognise the power of 
God in all laws. When our Lord at the grave 
of Lazarus " lifted up his eyes, and said. Father, 
I thank thee that thou hast heard me,"* we are 
made to know the direct trust in the Father 
through which it came to pass that the words 
" Lazarus come forth" were obeyed. Some one 
has said, "that we shall come to see that every- 
thing is a miracle, and that nothing is a miracle." 
If this means that we shall come to see the hand 
of God in all things — His present working — to 
this faith we desire to attain. But in the light 
of the fullest all-embraciug faith the distinctive 
character of works wrought hy faith will remain. 
Our missionaries avail themselves of medical 
science to win the attention and confidence of the 
heathen. They may freely use such a power for 
expressing kindly interest, and even as giving 
the prestige of higher knowledge ; but they must 
not cease to realise the difference between their 

^ St. John xi. 41. 
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own position and that of those who preached 
Clirist at the beginning. So to do would be to 
take a false position with the heathen ; whilst it 
would also be a confounding of things which diflter 
to their own serious loss. As to the heathen, 
a missionary cannot offer the healing which he 
accomplishes as a proof that Christ is exalted at 
the right hand of the Father, any more than the 
power of the bread they eat to feed them or of the 
air they breathe to sustain Hfe. As to himself, 
however truly, in healing by the use of medicine, 
he may in his own spirit acknowledge God, — 
doiug this as he is called to do all things " iu the 
name of the Lord Jesus, "-^he will greatly deceive 
himself if he confounds the faith which he is thus 
exercising, with that iu which St. Peter said to 
the lame man who was laid at the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple, " In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise up and walk."^ 

The distinction which I seek to mark is that 
between doing anything in faith, and doing it hy 
faith : but I am not to be understood as depre- 
ciating the former attitude of spirit towards God, 
nor as denying that, being true and liiing, it is 
an honouring of God no less than the latter. There 

^ Acts iii. 6. 
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is, indeed, a practical difference which deserves 
attention in the fact that there is an opening for 
self-deception when no result tests faith — because 
no result depends upon it, which does not exist 
when the faith, if real, is sealed by the diyine 
acknowledgment. But it is clear that to the 
person exercising faith, the consciousness of 
faith is its own witness, whether he is simply 
recognising God in what God is doing, or is trust- 
ing God to do that which he has asked Him to 
do. The important thing is that contemplative 
faith, however high its vision and the praise it 
gives to God, may be regarded as only the faith 
that God is ; while fiiith trusting God and look- 
ing for a result from trusting G^d adds to the 
faith that God is, the faith that He is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him. This latter 
element in the faith without which it is impos- 
sible to please God, I have recognised above as 
lying at the root of personal religion, and the 
real essence of our subject of controversy with all 
theists who deny that we are called to cultivate 
a personal relation with God : and it is in this 
view that the record of acts of trust in God which 
have received the divine acknowledgment, is so 
valuable an element in the sacred Scriptures. We 
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meet some who feel that they would find it more 
easy to accept Kevelation if it made no demand 
for faith in the Supernatural, at least in the re- 
gion of physical laws. Could those who so feel 
accept the facts, being duly authenticated, instead 
of concluding beforehand against their possibility 
— a conclusion which of course precludes inquiry 
—they might be attracted by them and not re- 
pelled. At least we might hope for this in the 
case of any who are struggling against the tempt- 
ation to lose the living God in laws; more 
especially if the divine purpose to cultivate in us 
personal trust in God, has commended itself to 
them as what is worthy of God. 

The distinction between contemplative faith 
and that faith which is active trust expecting re- 
sults from trusting— the former expressing itself 
in praise, the latter in prayer — we realise in our 
experience of the Inspiration of the Divine Life, 
in which both are called for in their highest 
measure. Praise has its highest meaning as 
man's acknowledgment of God when it is the 
utterance of a spirit "beholding the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ." Prayer has its 
highest meaning when it deals with the living 
God in the faith of " the exceeding greatness of 
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His power to usward who believe, according to the 
working of His mighty power, which He wrought 
in Christ when He raised Him from the dead and 
set Him at His own right hand in the heavenly 
places."* And the vision which moves to praise 
and the promise which moves to prayer are so 
related that we pass naturally from the one to the 
other, the faith which apprehends the divine 
glory sustaining the faith which lays hold of the 
divine strength. 

We know that trust in the living God in that 
which is purely spiritual is the highest trust, and 
has the highest results, being, indeed, that in 
which the ultimate end of God in calling us to 
faith is accomplished, namely, our living the 
divine life. Yet as the Jewish Church inherited 
from their fathers that help for faith in the living 
God which they possessed in the memory of the 
outstretched arm with which God took their 
nation out of Egypt, so we inherit, along with 
what they thus inherited, the record of our Lord's 
own mighty works, and of those mighty works 
which accompanied the founding of the Christian 
Church at the beginning. And the supernatural 
thus present in the Bible, is to all of us an ele- 

1 Eph. i. 19, 20. 
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ment in our faith. We have received it as a part 
of that whole which the Bible is to us ; and this 
element in that whole has, according to its 
nature, told on our spirits in the measure in 
which we have been open to its fair influence : 
while our actual responsibility for faith has 
been — the nature and character of that divine 
whole which in God^s providential ordering of things 
has been presented for our faith. I say its cha- 
racter in itself — ^the character of the miracles as 
well as of the doctrines ; for the miracles as well 
as the doctrines have God's impress on them. 
On this character of that which claims their faith, 
and not on conclusions of historical criticism, 
the faith of the mass of men must ever rest : as on 
this also must depend the glory given to God in 
faith and the dishonour done to Him in unbelief. 
As to historical criticism it has had two voices; 
one in favour of faith, and one against faith. 
With the former we are more acquainted ; while 
the latter has waxed louder and more confident of 
late : and now the former is again making itself 
heard, and new objections are receiving new 
'^ answers. But the faith of simple men in ac- 
1^' cepting the former voice and refusing the latter, 
1 ^ while unskilled to weigh perfectly the claims of 
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either, is justified by the nature and character of 
that which is believed. But if we are to stand 
strong on this ground, we must not pervert the 
record of the Supernatural from its legitimate 
use; nor turn the eyes of our faith from the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ to look at 
miracles as if the claim which that highest glory of 
God has on bur faith rested on them. This has been 
the error of our carnal minds. I haye already 
referred to the immediate authority which was in 
our Lord's teaching, which commended itself by 
what it was, — as His miracles also did by what 
they were.* So also as to the Apostle's divine 
teaching on the preeminent excellence of charity 
as compared with " the faith which could remove 
mountains," we feel that this teaching is not 
entering into the man who can say, "I believe 
what the Apostle teaches as to charity because he 
wrought miracles." It is doubtless sometimes 
nothing higher than difficulty in believing in the 
Supernatural which men express, when they say, 
that they can more easily bow as to what is 
divine to our Lord's Sermon on the Mount, or 
the Apostles' commendation of charity, than to 
any miracle however marvellous. But surely the 

1 St. Luke xi. 18, 19. 
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truly spiritual among those who believe the re- 
cord as a whole, feel in the depths of their being, 
that these utterances of the divine mind — 
shinings forth of the divine light — lie more at 
the foundation of their faith than aU miracles. 

Eecently, and also in times long past, some 
good men have not been able to rest satisfied 
with that record of the Supernatural, which, in 
the membership that is in Christ, makes us as to 
miracles debtors to those who have come before 
us; and so they have desired the manifestation 
of miraculous power now. This desire has doubt- 
less been connected with the persuasion that in 
the absence of such manifestation the Church 
bears an imperfect testimony for her risen Lord. 
But it may also have arisen in part from the 
undue place which men have given to miracles 
in demanding faith for Christianity. It may be 
in mercy that what has been desired has been 
withheld, if much of this error has entered into 
the desire for it. Certainly no man would be in 
a state to witness the Supematurd with safety 
to his spiritual interests, who had made up his 
mind to believe whatever came to him with the 
seal of miracle ; — a state of mind fitted to throw 
men open, and which may eventually he found to have 
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thrown them apeUj to the assaults of error sealed 
by signs and lying wonders : while we knoiv that 
the great power to teach men the faith that God 
has given to them eternal life in His Son, is, the 
manifest presence of that life in men of like pas- 
sions with themselves. " That they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us : that the livorld 
may believe that thou hast sent me."* 

The faith in which we are nearest to the living 
God, is that which we exercise in meeting God 
in the Inspiration of the Divine Life, and the 
highest measure of this faith belongs to this dis- 
pensation of the Spirit. But we may not there- 
fore make little account of trust in the living 
God in a lower region or earlier dispensation. 
The history of *^the cloud of witnesses" is re- 
ferred to as help to us in running with patience 
the race that is set before us, and help not super- 
fluous even while we are "looking unto Jesus 
the Author and Finisher of our faith."* We 
know also that while our highest intercourse with 
God as the hearer and answerer of prayer — ^both 
as to ourselves 8tnd in prayer for others — belongs 
to the eternal life, we are not called to shut out 

1 St. John xvii. 21. » Heb. xii: 1, 2. 
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from our minds in such intercourse the lower 
interests of existence, which it is natural and not 
sin to feel. No interest which it is right for us 
to cherish is to be held, in this view, " common 
or unclean." "Be careful for nothing; but in 
every thing by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
unto God : and the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus."* And here it is 
no contradiction to feel authorised to ask God for 
that which seems desirable, as well as to labour 
for it, and to feel that we are putting forth a 
power besides our labour when we so ask because 
God may graat our request ; though as to all but 
the absolute good our asking has a conditional 
element in it — a reference to God's perfect light. 
We can believe that our asking is so far a reason 
with God for granting what, unasked for, God 
would not have sent, and yet that it may be 
sometimes higher love to refuse ; and that in that 
case God will refuse. It is peace to be at liberty 
to go to God presenting our seemingly right de- 
sires in the form of requests. It is a part of that 
peace to know that if what we ask for would be 

» Phil. iv. 6, 7. 
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better withheld, it will be withheld. But waiting 
on God* 8 decision is altogether different from wait- 
ing to see a necessary flow of events as to which 
our prayer has had no place as an element in the 
Divine determination. 

No doubt in the measure in which we seek 
first the kingdom of God our interest in the other 
things promised to be added thereto will be sub- 
ordinate, becoming continually more and more 
so : while — such is the character of the kingdom 
of God — increased spirituality in our desires will 
only render the prayers in which these desires 
utter themselves more earnest. For, although, 
seeing the glory of God in what we desire more 
and more clearly, we shall expect it with more 
abundant assurance of hope, we shall not therefore 
cease to ask for it — ^we shall not subside into con- 
templative and what would be thought more philo- 
sophic faith, or content ourselves with passive wait- 
ing. Were all our prayers gathered into the Lord's 
Prayer — and to this prayer tends more and more, 
as the mind of Christ is formed in us — prayer 
would still be prayer^ and not simply praise. Our 
attitude in looking forward to the hallowing of 
the Father's name — the coming of His kingdom 
— His will being done on earth as it is in heaven — 
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would be a waiting in the faith that our prayer 
was hastening what we had prayed for. In this 
view the thought naturally arises, in remembering 
the many whose lips in each church service, as 
well as at other times, repeat the Lord's Prayer, 
how mighty the power to overthrow the kingdom 
of darkness and hasten the day of the Lord would 
be, which would be going forth from the Church 
were the Lord's Prayer in all lips a prayer in 
spirit and in truth. 

These thoughts on Eevelation, Inspiration, 
and the Kingdom of God within us, will, I trust, 
be felt to be pracUcal in the most important sense 
of that term. " Seeing that these things are so, 
what manner of persons ought we to be ?" By 
the path of what God has done from the be- 
ginning to make Himself known to men, we are 
led to the point at which we now stand-r-the 
Inspiration of the Divine Life, in this which is 
distinctively the Dispensation of the Spirit. In 
the faith of this Inspiration we are able to 
accept the exhortation, " Keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life." 
We respond to the Divine Will in the faith of 
the Divine Strength, and are quickened with 
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the hope which these words of Christ qiiicken : 
"I am the vine, ye are the branches; he that 
abideth in me and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much firuit ; for without me ye can do no- 
thing." "I am the Uving bread which came 
down from heaven : if any man eat of this bread 
he shall live for ever, and the bread that I will 
give is my flesh which I will give for the life of 
the world." "As the living Father hath sent 
me and I live by the Father, so he that eateth 
me even he shall live by me." 

That apprehension of the gift of eternal life 
which in tiiis diyemty of form our Mth receiyes, 
is practical in the highest sense, because through 
it we are bom again of the Will of God : and as 
the practical power of this light of life is known 
its claim to be essential light is understood also 
— ^the true and ahsolute because spiritual sense in 
which we are called to be children of light — 
seeing light in God's light. Having urged this 
point on the ground of the very nature of Ught, 
I now, in concluding, revert to it — I trust with 
advantage — ^urging it on the reader's acceptance 
on the ground of the provision which God has 
made for our participation in His light. " Hereby 
know we that we dwell in Him and He in us, 
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because He hath given us of His Spirit," " God 
is love, and he that dwelleth in love dweUeth in 
God, and God in him." Not by development 
of inteUect giving increased capacity of under- 
standing relations of things, nor by clearing the 
eye of the pure reason for the intuitive perception 
of absolute truth — ^however these excellent re- 
sults may be accompaniments — ^but by quicken- 
ing the heart with the divine life of love, does 
the Spirit of God impart the true and absolute 
knowledge of God. The words " God is love" we 
receive in faith as ultimate and absolute truth. 
Other aspects of the question ^^ What is God?" 
there are as to which God has not spoken to us — 
aspects of that question, therefore, on which we 
may be left in the dark without loss — ^nay, on 
which it may well be that we and aU creatures 
are incapable of light — ^but the certainty with 
which we know that God is love^ is as the cer- 
tainty with which we know that God is. We 
must bless God that it is so : otherwise the one 
certainty without the other certainty would rack 
the spirit with hopeless questioniags ; which yet 
though hopeless, would be irrepressible, investing 
the character of God with the infinite interest 
which to thinking beings must invest the Al- 
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mighty and Sovereign Lord of the Fniirerse, yd 
leaving that character in impenetrable darkness. 
Ours is a solemn time, and deals with questions 
of unfathomable importance, and we often tremble 
in taking them up, seeing how earnest minds 
and minds of a high order are moved by them : 
and we dare not sin against charity by that hasty 
solution of a brother's doubts and difficulties 
which so easily refers intellectual perplexities to 
moral declination. 'So one who has taken the 
beam out of his own eye, will ever be tempted 
to this cutting of the knot. Ours is a solemn 
time ; but on this rock, " God is Love," we can 
stand as on the Eock of Ages, and while this 
rock feels firm under our feet, we can bear the 
shaking of all things. We can use Luther's 
psalm, " God is our refuge and strength, a very- 
present help in trouble. Therefore will not we 
fear though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried iato the midst of the 
sea."* Tea, we can look foward peaceftilly to 
what infinitely transcends the trial of Luther's 
faith — ^Hhe removing of those things that are 
shaken as of things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain."* 

1 Pa. xM. 1, 2. . « Heb. xii. 27. 
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But let our certainty here be touched, and where 
are we? Therefore I feel that, with whatever 
desire and purpose to subserve the great cause of 
revealed truth it has been uttered, no word has 
gone forth to men in this day more fall of danger 
to faith than that which has cast doubt on the 
possibility of certain knowledge of God. Much 
acquaintance with the results of lawless and un- 
fettered thought, in which divine Bevelation and 
the individual teaching of the Holy Spirit have 
been together left out of account, may have led 
to the endeavour to make men pause by fixing 
their attention on the instrument with which 
they have been working in their professed quest 
of truth, and by shewing its inadequacy for the 
accomplishment of what they have intended. But 
though the course of men leaning to their own 
understanding may well move us to desire to 
shew them their error and their danger, the his- 
tory of those who trust in the Lord with all their 
heart should leave no doubt as to the knowledge 
of God to which those may attain whom God 
teaches to know Himself. One aspect of the 
subject certainly was, " What could men by think- 
ing find out as to God ?" But it had this other 
aspect also, " What of Himself can God by the 
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Holy Spirit reveal to men?" Surely had the 
question taken this latter form, the risk would 
not have been run of limiting God in seeking to 
humble man. 

The conception of a " regulative knowledge " 
which yet is not absolute knowledge, can have 
no place if we consider what that is which is to be 
regulated. The will of God as to us is not a will 
as to our actions, or even as to our thoughts — 
implying no deeper need than would be met by 
an answer to the questions, " What are we to do?" 
"What are we to think?" — the will of God as 
to us is a will as to what we are to be^ and is 
determined by what God is. It follows that we 
cannot know what we are called to be unless 
we can know what God is. The transition in the 
mind of St. John from what God is to what we 
are called to be, and, conversely, from what we 
are called to be to what God is, illustrates this.* 
To change here the meaning of the word " love" 
as used in reference to God and to man, is 
impossible, for this would destroy the Apostle's 
argument. The very nature, also, of that which 
God is, and wills us to be, still further determines 
that here no knowledge can be regulative that is 

1 1 John iv. 7—16, 
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not true and certain. God, who is love, wills us 
to dwell in love. But love in us is to be love 
to God; and we cannot love an unknown God, 
however we might fear Him. If we could con- 
ceive of love in man to man leaving God out of 
account, and if the end of binding spirits thus to 
each other by a law of love were all that God 
contemplated — ^making love to be to them what 
instinct is to the community of cooperative bees 
— ^then God might have left us without the 
knowledge of what He is, for there would be no 
practical necessity for such knowledge : — and 
this is the supposition of those Theists who be- 
lieve that God is, but do not believe that He 
invites us to live in the consciousness of a per- 
sonal relation of love to Himself. But, apart 
from the fact that God not only is love, but is 
the fountain of love, and apart from that relation 
of the second commandment to the first which 
has already engaged our attention, the will of 
God, as He has made His will known to us, is 
just the opposite of such a supposition. We are 
called to love God — to love Him with all the 
heart and mind and soul and strength : and it is 
the manifestation of love as it is in God, coming 
• forth to us in Christ, which is represented as 
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revealing love to us, and as making love in ns 
possible.' I know the marveUous and mercifol 
contradictions which abound in this region- 
contradictions between men's systems and titeir 
spirits ; and that we are not called to judge their 
spirits, while we must endeavour to take their 
systems to be tested by what we know as light. 
Obeying this necessity, it may be our comfort to 
think that God may be accepting their spirits 
while He is shewing us what justifies us in con- 
demning their systems. I have endeavoured to 
j^ briefly L cnde^Hon now expr.^ 
and to indicate for the reader's serious consider- 
ation the grounds of my solemn conviction, that 
the question involved is even more important 
than that of the Inspiration of Eevelation. He 
tiiat could shake my confidence in the Inspiration 
of Eevelation, would indeed rob me of my Bible 
as I know it — a treasure above all price. But 
he that could shake my confidence in the cer- 
tainty of my knowledge of God — what can I say- 
but that he would rob me of my God? 

The question now raised as to the possibility 
of certain knowledge of God is like that as to the 
existence of God in this respect, that it takes 

^ 1 John iv. 9, 10. 
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us back a step beyond wbat in a simple and 
natural state of mind we would of ourselves go. 
We begin with the assumption that God is to be 
known as we do with the assumption that God is. 
Nay, we begin with the assumption of the truth 
of certain conceptions which we have of God, — 
as that God is true, that God is righteous, that 
God is holy, that God is love. Placed as we have 
been in relation to Eevelation, we should find it 
difficult to say how much of what we beUeve as 
to the Divine Character we have learned from the 
Bible, and how much we might have known with- 
out its teaching. How much of its acceptance 
the Bible owes to light already in man to which 
it addresses itself, or how far the further light, 
to the consciousness of which the discoveries of 
Eevelation quicken us, must have remained un- 
attained but for Eevelation, we cannot determine. 
Whatever might have been, there can be no doubt 
as to the actual fact that many, who thiuk they 
could do without the Bible, owe all that is highest 
in their mental state to the Bible ; and on the 
other hand, that the Bible would be a gift alto- 
gether useless to man but for a light abeady in 
man. But the real question is, "However de- 
rived that light," in which we say "God is," 
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"God is good?" We assume that it is light, 
and that these statements express what is cer- 
tainly true : and our anxiety is, not to ascertain 
their truth, but, assuming their truth, to realise 
what they express. In this mind we are not in- 
consistent in Gomplaimng of our slowness of heart 
to believe, or in asking God to help our unbelief. 
For we are not praying to be enabled to believe 
something of which as a fact we are doubtful. 
This, if we consider, we shall see would be a 
monstrous thought. If the fact is really doubtful 
it may after all not be a fact, and then it would 
be loss and not gain to believe it. But our real 
position is, that we have certain convictions which 
we do not question, but our understanding and 
realisation of which we feel to be imperfect, so 
that they are to us almost as mere words, yet 
words which we know to express the great re- 
alities of existence: and the nature of these 
realities is such that, in seeking to realise them, 
we, so to speak, act on the assumption of their 
reality. In the dim twilight in which we are 
contemplating them, we are not as persons in a 
faint light looking out on a dead scene, straining 
their eyes to see, wishing that they had more 
light. The realities in our case are not objects of 
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sense, but feelings of the heart of the living God, 
and forms and acts in which these have been ex- 
pressed, — and the light in which we are, however 
dim, is the divine teaching, — and its dimness is 
because we are slow to receive, — and the will of 
God to teach and His power to strengthen us to 
receive are our hope of being taught ; — and so 
we prayerfully open ourselves to the entrance of 
the living word. Is this or is it not a right 
mind? Are we to be checked in this path by 
one saying, "You cannot be sure of what you 
are assuming; you cannot be sure that these 
words ^ truth,' ^righteousness,' 'holiness,' 4ove,' 
express realities in God, of which your vision 
though dim is true — as to which therefore it is 
right to desire a stronger, clearer vision — the 
filling of the words with their divine meaning." 
Are we not rather to encourage ourselves by the 
promise, " they shall be all taught of God," and 
by the faith of the Inspiration of the Divine Life ? 
I think I may say, that experience of the ful- 
filment of the promise of the Comforter — the 
Spirit of truth who guides to all truth — is now 
chiefly of this character, namely, our having 
words which express truth, but truth of which 
our apprehension is dim and shadowy, filled with 
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their spiritual and divine meaning: — a process 
which from its nature has no necessary Umit, 
but which is not the addition of new certainties to 
our faith, but our advancing in the true and Kving 
knowledge of what we know. We may also have 
another experience of Divine teaching. We may 
have our conceptions of the way in which the eter- 
nal truth of what God is, is manifested in Christ, 
modified, and in this sense may come, as to the 
divine facts which faith embraces, to see what 
we did not see at one time: as when the faith 
that Christ died for the elect only gives place to 
the faith that He died for all mankind. But 
such a change may be also purely intellectual 
and not spiritual : and it is most important to 
realise how strictly in its essence the work of the 
Holy Spirit, in taking of the things of Christ and 
shewing them to us, is determined by Christ's 
relation to us as our life, and is therefore the 
Inspiration of the Divine Life. That religious 
truth, while in its substance spiritual, has its 
suited intellectual form which best clothes it, we 
do not doubt: but we are constrained to dis- 
tinguish between the intellectual form and the 
spiritual substance, by seeing sometimes the most 
unexceptionable intellectual form held in the 
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absence of the spiritual reality, and, at other 
times, the unmistakeable presence of the spiritual 
reality in combination with an intellectual form 
of thought which is defective, and in part erro- 
neous. In fact, we find diversities in creed which 
are considerable, apparently making no differ- 
ence when men awaken to the truth of things, 
and become quickened with the Divine Life. 
What might seem the philosophic way of dealing 
with this difficult but unquestionable fact, would 
be, to endeavour to ascertain what as to creed is 
common to all who seem thus quickened ; draw- 
ing the conclusion, that what is common is that 
which is essential, and ihat aU besides may be 
left out of account. But this course would be 
safe only if the subject were purely intellectual, 
and if we could conclude from the ideas which 
men express, what are the real influences telling 
on their spirits, — which here would be a great 
mistake. The truth is, that the awakened spirit 
deals with the living God. Its cry enters into 
His ears ; and the answer is according to His 
love and to the simplicity and childlikeness — not 
the intelligence— of its cry. Eedeeming love 
may be more or less truly conceived of; but, 
if some sense and faith of love be present, the 
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trust in Christ, in whatever darkness cherished, 
will not be dishonoured. The abiding will of the 
Father to give his Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him, may not be understood ; but when the asking 
is real, and is prompted by felt need, the re- 
sponse is according to the love which is more 
willing to give than we to ask. As we are bap- 
tised into the name of God, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, so the drawing of the 
Father to the Son — the Son revealing the Father 
— this Divine dealing with our spirits in the 
Holy Spirit is the kingdom of God within us. 
If it be so, then he who is seeking the kingdom 
of God — that God in whom he lives and moves 
and has his being — may be expected to be taught 
of God in a way which can only be rightly 
spoken of as the revelation of God in him: — a 
teaching to which aU he has heard from without 
of the will of God to save — of the course and 
work of redeeming love — of quickening by the 
Holy Spirit, wiU be subservient according to 
what in it has been pure truth of God, and there- 
fore fitted to be used in the Divine teaching; 
while that which is not spiritual food is left un- 
used. I might illustrate this by reference to the 
character of the utterances of the full hearts of 
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those, who, having passed out of darkness into 
God's marvellous light, are declaring their peace 
and joy in believing, and are calling upon others 
to "taste and see that God is good." Whatever 
their intellectual system — ^be it even the most 
contracted, and what may have long fettered 
themselves with questionings of " fixed fate fore- 
knowledge absolute" — there is now with them no 
question as to the diviae love which unbelief is 
rejecting, or as to divine help which is nigh to 
every one. They know no love in the Father to 
which they cannot invite every brother man, — 
no power to draw near as sons in the Son which 
is not as free to every one else as to them, — ^no 
quickeniag from the Holy Spirit which they do 
not believe He wills to put forth iu all. They 
invite others, and they plead with others to have 
feUowship with them in their feUowship with the 
Father and the Son ; doing this, not in obedience 
to a system, — as a preacher may offer Christ to 
all, because he is commissioned and commanded 
so to do, though his belief is that the reality of 
Diviae Love embraces only a limited portion, — 
they are free to iuvite others to drink of the 
water of life, because they know that it flows 
freely — because they find it flowing freely. It 
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is most instructive to see how intellectual per- 
plexities — diflBlculties as to prayer, and other diffi- 
culties — vanish in actual participation in Divine 
light, — just as we see no trace of these difficulties 
in the teaching of the Apostles ; the counsel to 
work out our own salvation being given as a 
practical exhortation, which is rendered reason- 
able, not perplexing, by the fact that " it is God 
which worketh in us to will and to do of TTig 
good pleasure." 

But while I thus recognise the fact that the 
Inspiration of the Divine Life reveals Christ in 
men as the hope of glory, and raises them to 
communion with the Father and the Son in the 
kingdom of God within them, and to a true spi- 
ritual harmony with the divine constitution of 
humanity in the Son of God, although they may 
not be in harmony with that constitution in- 
tellectually, and as respects their creed, — I know 
and feel the great desirableness of that redemp- 
tion of the whole thinking man which takes place 
when thought is brought into perfect unison with 
spiritual truth. I have, indeed, a deep con- 
viction of the possibility of great development of 
Divine Life in the spirit of a man, while intellectu- 
ally he is sufltered to continue in much darkness 
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as to the counsels of God. The living love in a 
man is sometimes seen to vindicate its claim to 
be recognised as flowing from the eternal foun- 
tain of love by the universality of its out-flowing 
— its readiness to serve all — ^its willingness to 
die for men in seeking their salvation, even when 
a most contracted creed holds possession of the 
intellect: just as we know also, that, on the 
other hand, it may be that the knowledge which 
puffeth up may even be the intellectual clear- 
ness with which it is seen that charity alone edi- 
fieth, — strange as this contradiction may appear. 
But as the Apostle says, '' I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understanding 
also," so is it right to desire, and prayerfully to 
wait upon God, that we may attain, not only 
fellowship in the divine life of love, but also a 
constantly increasing fellowship in the light of 
the gracious designs of love. " The ways of the 
Lord are sought out of all who take pleasure in 
them." 

The manifestly greater freedom with which 
the Apostles pass from one aspect of truth to 
another, as compared with what is visible among 
us — ^the fact that where we feel a need to be at 
pains to reconcne, they have no consciousness 
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but of saying the same thing in different forms 
— this, more than anything else, impresses the 
conviction, that we have lost somewhat of their 
Ught. But in the goodness of God their words 
remain to us; and it cannot be His will that 
traditional forms of thought should crust these 
words to us, obscuring their true meaning. 
Therefore, while seeking first of all, and above 
all, a fuller participation in the spiritual light of 
life in which the Apostles worshipped God in the 
Spirit, rejoicing in Christ Jesus, and having no 
confidence in the flesh, we are also to seek de- 
liverance from all that hinders us intellectually 
from enjoying full participation in their appre- 
hension of divine things. It seems to me, also, 
that the character of our time makes us to need, 
and should encourage us to ask, more intellectual 
light, in order that we may be fully furnished 
for commending the grace of God to men, and 
may not, as we may often unconsciously do, put 
stumbling-blocks in tlie way of earnest minds hj 
words without knowledge. For who can feel 
that he is in no danger of so doing, seeing that, 
all around us, men are equally confident in 
quoting the words of sacred Scripture in mean- 
ings which vary with the varying views of them 
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that quote, — opposite meanings appearing equally 
clear because of opposite habits of thought ? As 
we pray morally and spiritually, that God may 
search us and try us, and see if there be any 
wicked way in us, and lead us in the way ever- 
lasting, so is it also right for us to pray for 
deliverance from such misconceptions of truth as 
may be intellectually a shortcoming in reference 
to our high calling as children of the light and 
of the day, and God's witnesses. Nor will any 
men be straitened in such prayer, whose peace 
really flows from the knowledge that God is love, 
and who can invite God to search out what evil 
may be in him beyond his own consciousness, 
became he knows the freeness of the grace of 
God, and that "herein God commendeth His 
love towards us, in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us." God " raised Christ 
from the dead, and gave Him glory that our 
faith and hope might be in God.'' He whose 
faith and hope are in God, rests not on an as- 
sumption of perfection in his conceptions of truth, 
any more than on the measure of his progress in 
the higher teaching which he is receiving in the 
school of Christ. He knows God, and peacefully 
waits for any modification of his thoughts of the 
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divine counsels which increased light may bring. 
I often feel Hiat there is infinite comfort in the 
knowledge that " the Comforter'' is " the Spirit 
of truth;" for this implies that the more we 
know of the truth of things, the more will our 
comfort aboimd. In the faith that God is love, 
we can be patient and peaceful in darkness ; — 
while in that &ith we are also prepared to find 
all additions to our light additions to our joy in 
the Lord. 

''I'm apt to think the man 
That could surround the sum of things, and spy 
The heart of God and secrets of His empire, 
Would speak hut love: with him the hright result 
Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make one thing of all Theology." 

Gambold. 
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••••-' ' lioif DON Kavsw. 

oo^^oo 
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tbe antbOT or tbe latter two-tmrds of the memoir deserves venr mgn praise n>r tne suu ne nas usea, ana uie 
kindly si^ he has shown. Fnxnthe first page to the last, Uie bo<A elaima carefU nadmg as being a fall 
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